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FOREWORD 


These  notes  of  Wenham  life  and  its  people  during  the 
300  years  of  its  existence  as  a  town,  have  been  collected 
over  a  period  of  several  years  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
become  useful  to  some  future  historian  of  Wenham.  Since 
we  lack  an  historian  at  this  time,  the  material  collected, 
has  been  assembled  in  this  form,  with  copious  notes  as  to 
the  source  material,  for  any  one  desiring  to  undertake 
further  work  in  local  history. 

In  this  form,  we  hope  the  schools  will  find  it  useful,  in 
having  easily  available  local  material  to  correlate  with 
their  general  school  program.  We  hope  also  that  it  may 
be  a  means  of  familiarizing  Wenham  people  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  300  years  and  changing  conditions  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Wenham  of  1943. 
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WENHAM  GEOLOGY 


The  territory  which  we  call  Wenham  was  fashioned  into 
its  present  appearance  by  a  great  ice  sheet  which  moved 
slowly  and  steadily  from  the  north  into  the  sea,  aeons  ago, 
if  one  may  think  in  terms  of  forty  to  eighty  thousand 

years.1 

The  rounded  rocks  cropping  from  the  hills,  covered  with 
scratches  and  grooves,  the  bare  hills  and  steep  ridges,  the 
boulders  here  and  there,  all  are  mute  evidences  of  the 
terrific  force  of  that  great  ice  sheet,  grinding  rocks  to 
sand,  picking  up  giant  boulders  and  carrying  them  to 
distant  points,  wiping  fertile  soil  from  the  hillsides  and 

depositing  it  on  the  lowlands. 

By  the  direction  of  the  scratches  and  grooves  on  the 
ledges,  geologists  find  that  the  great  ice  sheet,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  moving  from  the  Canadian  highlands, 
passed  over  southeast  from  the  northwest;  evidences  of 
all  this  period  crop  out  at  every  section  of  the  town  and 
may  be  seen  by  a  tramp  over  Rocky  Hill,  Snake  Hill  and 
many  other  spots  where  are  outcropping  rocks. 

As  an  example  of  the  boulders  which  were  thus  picked 
up  and  carried  far  from  their  original  ledge  is  that  mark¬ 
ing  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Wenham. 
This  stone  was  removed  from  land  bordering  Wenham 
Lake,  a  short  distance,  to  its  present  location.  It  is  a 
boulder  worthy  of  preservation,  of  which  John  H.  Sears, 
the  author  of  “The  Geology  of  Essex  County,”  wrote  at 
the  time  of  its  selection.2 

1  Wenham  Pond  goes  back  to  the  ice-block  which  formed  it. 
Cedar  Pond  was  a  small  ice-block  hole.  Wenham  Swamp,  an 
area  of  some  2000  acres,  was  an  ice-block  hole. 

2  “This  bowlder  is  a  glacial  erratic  that  was  removed  from  the 
original  ledge  of  which  it  was  a  part,  probably  in  West  Andover, 
Mass.,  or  from  Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  as  there  is  no  similar 
rock  nearer  than  these  places  in  the  line  of  glaciation  which  is 
everywhere  in  the  region  apparent  by  the  scratched  and  striated 
surfaces  of  ledges.  These  scratches  are  invariably  from  the 
Northwest  to  the  South  East,  and  consequently  in  this  JNorth- 
West  course,  the  only  ledges  of  this  rock  are  in  the  places 
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The  boulder  measured  38"  x  24"  and  the  contract  for 
its  removal  was  made  with  Amory  Lawrence  of  Hamilton 
in  February,  1893,  for  the  sum  of  $60.00  The  com¬ 
mittee  having  the  matter  in  charge  were  Herbert  Porter, 
Wellington  Pool,  and  Benjamin  Conant. 

The  committee  further  provided  for  a  bronze  tablet  to 
be  cast  by  the  Hewburyport  Iron  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  for  $80.00.  This  tablet  bore  the  inscription: 
“This  stone  marks  the  site  of  Peter’s  Hill,  on  which  about 
the  year  1638,  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Salem,  preached  the  first  sermon  in  Wenham,  Text  from 
John  3:23,  ‘In  Aenon  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was 
much  water  there.’  Thus  early  in  the  history  of  the 
town  was  the  gospel  proclaimed.  Erected  by  the  Town 
1893.” 


named  above,  the  bowlder  was  without  doubt  imbedded  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glacial  ice  cap  which  covered  New  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  glacial  period,  and  which  was  at  least  one  thousand  feet 
thick  over  Essex  County.  This  bowlder  probably  produced  some 
of  the  scratches  and  rounded  surfaces  of  outcropping  ledges 
thus  giving  a  guide  to  trace  its  course  from  the  parent  ledge, 
to  its  present  resting  place  on  the  shore  of  Wenham  Lakes. 
This  bowlder  is  well  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a  geological 
specimen,  a  relic  of  the  work  of  the  great  Ice  Age ;  its  well 
rounded  surfaces  which  show  deep  scratches,  fine  striae,  and 
even  polished  areas  due  to  being  moved  over  and  across  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  rock  in  its  passage,  is  a  marvel  that  has  been 
preserved  for  our  inspection  and  study,  and  that  future  genera¬ 
tions  may  see  such  a  remarkable  specimen. 

There  have  been  numbers  of  similar  bowlders  known  to  the 
writer  in  various  parts  of  our  County,  that  have  been  destroyed 
by  being  broken  up  to  form  material  for  stone  wall,  and  thus 
lost  for  future  study. 

The  rock  by  measurements  taken  shows  that  it  contains 
approximately  110  cubic  feet,  and  as  this  form  of  rock  is  known 
to  have  12  cubic  feet  in  a  ton,  the  weight  of  it  would  be  9  tons. 

The  composition  of  the  boulder  is  much  Quartz  and  Feldspar, 
with  Horrneblende  and  musicovite  mica  as  essential  minerals, 
also  accessory  minerals,  harnett,  Biotite,  Magnetite  and  Limon- 
itie,  this  last  mineral  gives  the  rock  its  reddish  to>  pink  color, 
the  minerals  are  arranged  in  bands  or  layers,  giving  the  bowl¬ 
der  a  distinctly  gneissic  character,  thus  the  rock  is  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  foliated  muscovite  biotite  granite.” 

J.  H.  Sears 
June  17,  1905. 


BOULDER  COMMEMORATING  THE  250TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  WENHAM 
Marks  the  site  of  Hugh  Peters’  sermon 


THE  INDIANS 


The  Indian  Claim.  The  territory  embraced  in  the 
town  of  Wenham  was  well  favored  by  the  Algonquin  tribe 
of  Indians,  which  was  scattered  through  Essex  County. 
Their  paths  through  the  woods  their  encampments  on  the 
hillsides,  are  well  known.  The  trail  of  arrow  heads,  the 
stone  hatchets,  mortars,  gouges,  which  have  been  found 
are  mute  evidences  of  the  daily  life. 

Each  year  these  evidences  are  growing  less  and  less, 
partly  from  lack  of  interest,  partly  as  the  result  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  collecting  these  fragments  of  the  past.  Some  are 
scattered  through  museums  and  private  collections  as  a  part 
of  the  Indian  relics  of  Essex  County.  Other  cherished 
collections  of  former  generations  were  too  often  delegated 
to  the  attic  and  there  met  the  fate  of  house  cleaning  time. 
Eortuately,  however,  there  is  a  small  but  very  representa¬ 
tive  collection  of  these  stone  implements,  which  have  been 
gathered  in  Wenham  and  are  preserved  by  the  Historical 
Association.1 

The  Algonquin  tribe  was  not  nomadic.  They  were  an 
agricultural  people ;  they  knew  how  to  grow  their  corn  and 
store  it.  There  still  may  be  seen  the  faint  evidences2  of 
the  little  hillocks  which  they  fertilized  with  two  or  three 
alewives,  easily  obtained  from  the  brook  as  the  fish  made 
their  way  to  spawn  in  the  Great  Pond  nearby. 

Owing  to  a  wide  spread  epidemic,  possibly  smallpox, 
which  had  been  fatal  to  hundreds  of  the  race  along  the 
New  England  coast  in  1616,  there  were  only  scattered 
families  in  the  vicinity  during  the  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Since  these  were  friendly,  the  Indian  native  was 
no  menace  to  the  early  settlers  in  the  Wenham  territory. 

It  is  fruitless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  debatable 
question  as  to  whether  the  peaceful  Algonquins  had  an  in 
herent  right  to  the  territory  we  occupy.  While  still  in 
England,  in  1629,  John  Winthrop  expressed  the  opinion, 

1  Illustration  of  part  of  collection. 

2  Site  of  the  Wenham  Golf  Course. 
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“that  whch  lies  common,  and  hath  never  been  replenished 
or  subdued  is  free  to  any  that  possess  or  improve  it — as 
for  the  natives  in  N.  E.  they  enclose  noe  land,  neither  have 
any  setled  habytation,  nor  any  tame  cattle  to  improve  the 
land,  and  soe  have  noe  other  but  a  natural  right  to  these 
countries.  Soe  as  if  we  leave  them  sufficient  for  their 
use,  wee  may  lawfully  take  the  rest,  there  being  more  than 
enough  for  them  and  us. 773 

On  this  supposition  the  courts  thereafter  decided  that 
the  Indians  had  only  the  right  of  occupancy,  and  had  held 
no  title  to  the  land.  Of  course,  in  this  particular  case, 
they  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Algonquin  race  of 
the  North  American  Indian  were  a  more  gentle  people, 
less  warlike,  and  largely  agricultural,  remaining  year  after 
year  in  the  same  locality,  and  re-planting  and  harvesting 
their  fields  with  the  return  of  each  season. 

The  Colonial  Government,  however,  repeatedly  showed 
their  desire  to  protect  any  possible  Indian  rights.4  As 
early  as  1629,  in  the  first  general  directions  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  he  was  counselled 
that  if  any  of  the  savages  claim  the  land  by  right  of  inherit¬ 
ance,  that  the  Company  should  endeavor  to  purchase  their 
rights  “that  we  may  avoyde  the  least  scruple  o  Intrusion.770 

Indian  Deed.  No  claim  was  made  for  any  rights  in 
Wenharn  until  the  year  1700  when  three  Indians,  heirs 
of  Masconomet,  Sagamore  of  Agawam,  claimed  territory 
embraced  in  the  towns  of  Beverly,  Manchester,  Gloucester, 
Boxford,  Bowley,  Topsfield,  Bradford  and  Wenharn.  The 

3  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop — V  1  :  311,  312. 

4  Colonists  have  always  found  it  easy  to  reason  themselves 
into  the  rightness  of  their  conquest  over  the  native  in  whatever 
the  land.  An  old  time  anecdote  of  this  type  of  reasoning  was 
related  to  Robert  Rantoul,  Sr.,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  1832, 
of  some  early  settlers  in  Connecticut  who  had  found,  in  the  soil 
of  a  settlement  occupied  by  the  Indians,  a  place  they  thought 
desirable,  but  they  had  some  scruples  about  taking  it ;  so  they 
called  a  church  meeting  and  after  much  discussion,  took  some 
solemn  votes  to  determine  what  was  right.  They  voted  “the 
earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof.”  This  passed ;  it 
was  then  voted  “the  earth  is  given  to  the  saints.”  This  was 
passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  They  then  voted,  “we  are 
the  saints.”  This  made  a  good  title,  and  the  Indians  lost  their 
settlement — Essex  Inst.  H.  C.,  19  :  126. 

5  R.  M.  B.  C.,  1853,  1 :  394. 
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idea  was  apparently  conceived  by  two  English  attorneys, 
Joseph  Foster,  of  Bellerica,  and  Moses  Parker,  of  Chelms¬ 
ford,  who  acted  as  their  representatives.  The  towns,  ap¬ 
parently  feeling  it  was  best  to  come  to  some  agreement, 
appointed  town  meetings  and  committees  to  treat  with  the 
Indians.  The  Town  of  Wenham  assembled  in  a  special 
town  meeting,  Dec.  18,  1100,  and  appointed  a  committee, 
and  later  a  rate  was  made  to  cover  the  “cost  of  the  land 
£4 — 16s — laid  out  in  purchasing  the  Indian  title  of  the 
land  within  our  township. 77  Constable  John  Brown  was 
to  collect  2.-18  and  Constable  Samuel  Kilham  2-9-5,  each 
being  allowed  one  shilling  and  threepence  for  collecting.6 

Loss  of  the  deed.  This  deed  of  the  three  heirs  of  the 
Sagamore  of  Agawam  has  apparently  been  lost.  In  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town  for  over  one  hundred  years,  it  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  town  possessions  after  1825.  The  last 
time  it  was  seen  was  when  introduced  as  evidence  in  the 
suit  of  Amos  Brown  et  al.  vs.  Town  of  Wenham,  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  small  piece  of  land. 

The  Town  of  Wenham  introduced  evidence  “that  they 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  premises  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gravel  thereupon,  for 
mending  the  highways,  as  exigencies  of  the  town  required. 

The  contestants,7  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  evidence 

6  W.  T.  R.,  Supplement  to  Vol.  1,  pp.  40,  41,  43,  44. 

7  Balch  pasture,  as  it  was  called,  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the 
original  grant  to  John  Balch,  which  descended  to  the  widow  of 
his  son  John  This  widow  married  the  pioneer  William  Dodge, 
and  his  descendants  owned  by  right  of  inheritance,  Balch  pas¬ 
ture.  It  was  appraised  in  1825  as  part  of  the  estate  of  John 
Dodge. 

Balch  pasture  is  at  the  top  of  the  hill  southwest  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Dickinson  house— “stretching  along  the  road  upon  the  steep 
bank  of  the  pond,  lies  a  tract  of  some  twenty  acres  of  pasturage 
and  woodland  .  .  .  probably  no  lot  of  its  size  has  been  more 
fruitful  of  litigation.” 

Robert  S.  Rantoul  on  July  27,  1869,  describes  this  famous 
case,  as  he  gave  some  reminiscences  of  Wenham  Pond  at  a  field 
meeting,  held  on  the  west  shore. 

“At  the  annual  town  meeting,  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  1,  1842,  the  town  of  Wenham  supposing  itself  the  owner 
of  that  portion  of  this  tract  which  lies  within  its  limits,  voted 
to  take  possession  forth  with,  and  to  sell  the  wood  standing 
thereon  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning  in  lots  to  be  removed 
at  once.  The  sale  at  auction  being  accordingly  concluded,  the 
purchasers  proceeded  on  March  2,  to  cut  their  respective  lots, 
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to  dispose  such  ownership,  and  to  prove  that  John  Dodge 
and  their  ancestors  possessed  it  before  and  after  his  de¬ 
cease  in  1825. 


N either  side  could  produce  a  deed;  the  Town  of  Wen- 
ham  then  produced  the  Indian  deed  of  1700  as  conclusive 
evidence.  The  court  ruled  that  this  was  not  a  conveyance 
but  merely  the  release  of  any  supposed  right  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  presupposed  that  these  lands  had  been  granted 
by  the  government  to  persons,  then  seized  under  those 
grants. 

Amos  Brown  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Wenham  1845. 

Metcalf’s  reports — Mass.  Vol.  10  :  496. 


Our  Debt  to  the  Indian.  The  Indians  were  just  as 
much  a  part  of  our  country  as  are  the  hills  and  the  streams. 
They  gave  us  much,  and  our  debt  to  them  is  great.  We 
gave  them  drink  and  fire  arms,  and  our  debt  to  them  was 
doubled.  We  in  Wenham  were  singularly  fortunate  in 
harboring  only  most  peacable  Indians,  so  it  is  easier  for 
us  to  emphasize  the  debt  we  owe  them,  having  no  memories 
of  the  warlike  Indians  farther  away  who  became  what  they 
were  by  white  man’s  treachery,  or  Trench  connivance. 

_ During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 


and  prepare,  them  for  removal.  From  far  and  near,  by  chil- 
dreil  returning  from  school,  and  from  house  tops  across  the 
pond  the  operation  was  witnessed  and  denounced  by  indignant 
.Dodges.  Phe  work  being  nearly  finished  and  the  afternoon  in 
clement,  the  hewers  of  wood  suspended  their  labors  early.  Mean¬ 
time  the  word  had  gone  forth — the  friends  of  the  adverse  claim- 
ants  had  been  summoned,  and  soon  after  night  fall  under  cover 
of  the  storm,  with  cattle  and  sledges,  with  lanterns  and  axes, 

l+tl  S  gat?er  °n  the  g‘round>  resolved  to  a  man  that  no 

st  ck  of  Balch  pasture  fuel  should  ever  warm  the  hearthstone  of 
a  purchaser  from  the  town  of  Wenham.  The  wood  was  freely 
ottered  to  those  who  would  take  it  away  from  the  soil  of  the 
disputed  territory  into  the  high  way,  and  from  the  high  way  to 
the  wood  pile  the  work  went  briskly  on.  Now  the  moon  broke 
through  the  storm,  and  heavy  clouds  rolled  away.  And  there 
from  midnight  until  dawn  in  the  clear  moonlight  of  that  March 
morning  l°ad  after  load  of  cut  wood  disappeared;  the  trees 
left  standing  were  felled  and  disposed  of.  Next  day  when  the 
claimants  under  the  town  arrived,  to  their  utter  amazement 

the  fruTtrf/Th’-  theJ  /°und  their  nei£hbors>  after  enjoying 
cither  hv  thi  ei*  y.eferd^:s  labor>  <Wietl y  breakfasting  to- 

cr^wott  was^now 
indCed-  ™S  State  elicited 


INDIAN  STONE  TOOLS  FROM  WENHAM 
From  the  collection  at  the  Barn,  Wenham  Historical  Association 
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few  Indians  who  were  left  in  this  territory  easily  began 
to  adopt  some  of  the  white  man’s  habits,  particularly  evil 
ones.  He  wanted  to  replace  his  bow  and  arrow  with  the 
gun  and  drink  of  the  white  man’s  liquor.  The  General 
Court  forbade  selling  strong  drink  to  an  Indian. 

The  French  people  on  this  continent,  particularly  in 
that  part  called  Canada,  did  quite  the  opposite,  putting 
fire  arms  into  their  hands,  strong  drink  into  their  bodies, 
hatred  of  the  English  into  their  thoughts. 

European  methods  of  farming  were  not  adapted  to  our 
lands  and  conditions.  American  agriculture  begins  with 
the  Indians ;  they  developed  the  great  crops  of  maize,  most 
adaptable  to  this  region.8  They  did  not  cultivate  the 
fruits  because  they  were  so  abundant,  growing  wild.  The 
blackberry,  the  blueberry,  crabapple,  dewberry,  elderberry, 
huckleberry,  raspberry,  strawberry  and  grape  were  part  of 
their  food,  in  season.  The  grape,  particularly,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  colonist;  from  early  letters9  the 
adventurers  envisioned  a  profitable  wine  industry  and  for 
that  reason  sent  over  vine  planters. 

8  Their  great  crops  were  the  white  potato,  wheat,  rice  and 
tobacco.  Have  the  whites  on  this  continent  developed  one  single 
important  staple  during  the  three  hundred  years  since  they 
colonized? 

9  “Vines  do  grow  here  plentifully,  laden  with  the  biggest 
grapes  that  I  ever  saw.  Some  I  have  seen  four  inches  around.” 
— Thomas  Graves,  Young,  p.  265. 


EARLY  SETTLERS 


The  beginning  of  Wenham.  Wenham’ s  recorded  his¬ 
tory  begins  with  the  settlement  in  Salem  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony. 

Erom  the  early  seventeenth  century,  North  America  be¬ 
came  of  increasing  interest  to  England;  more  and  more 
ships  crossed  the  ocean  to  explore  and  fish,  returning  with 
tales  of  fertile  lands  and  great  forests.  To  colonize  this 
new,  rich  country,  became  a  settled  policy  of  England. 

Settlers  came  in  small  groups,  to  barter  and  to  fish,  and 
though  these  attempts  were  mostly  unprofitable,  they  be¬ 
came  the  background  of  the  determined  effort  to  make 
colonization  profitable.  Religious  dissensions,  offered  an 
excellent  recruiting  ground  for  the  commercial  venture, 
which  developed  into  the  permanent  settlement. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  a  stock  company 
made  up  of  able  well-to-do  families,  and  a  few  men  of 
wealth,  all  looking  for  opportunity,  religious  freedom  or 
financial  gain  or  both. 

A  few  miles  back  from  the  sea,  the  inland  country  of 
which  the  present  Wenham  was  a  part,  was  particularly 
adapted  to  farming. 

Thomas  Graves,  an  engineer  and  surveyor,  sent  over 
with  Iligginson  to  lay  out  towns  and  investigate  resources, 
writes  thus  of  the  country  being  adapted  to  farming  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  “If  it  hath  not  at  any  time  been  manured 
and  husbanded,  yet  it  is  very  beautiful  in  open  lands  and 
mixed  with  goodly  woods,  and  again  open  plains,  in  some 
places  five  hundred  acres,  some  places  more  some  less  not 
much  troublesome  for  to  clear  for  a  plough  to  go  in;  no 
place  barren,  but  on  the  tops  of  hills.  The  grass  and  weeds 
grow  up  to  a  man’s  face  in  the  lowlands,  and  by  fresh 
rivers  abundance  of  grass  and  large  meadows  without  any 
tree  or  shrub  to  hinder  scythe.”1 

Early  Grants.  Grants  were  made  to  the  new  colonists, 
in  all  directions  from  Salem  according  to  the  standing  and 

1  See  Young-,  p.  264. 
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ability  of  these  pioneers ;  the  grants  were  very  definite  as 
to  size  and  direction,  but  quite  indeterminate  as  to  bounds. 

In  1637-8  several  large  grants  embraced  some  of  the 
land  now  Wenham.  Many  of  the  settlements  were  built 
upon  land  formerly  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  The  new 
land  holders  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  abundant 
crops,  remembering  the  letters  from  Higginson  as  he  wrote 
back  to  England  in  162 9. 2 

Of  some  of  the  larger  grants,  there  were  200  acres  to 
Erancis  Felmingham,  200  acres  to  Samuel  Smith,  100  to 
Richard  Rayment,  80  to  John  Fairfield. 

Felmingham  grant .  Of  the  larger  grants  which .  were 
made  before  the  founding  of  the  town,  one  in  particular 
floats  like  a  wraith  through  the  early  records,  the  Eel- 
minham  grant.  Erancis  Felmingham,  from  Brampton, 
north  part  of  Suffolk,  England,  sailed  on  the  Mary  Ann  in 
1637  from  Yarmouth;  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  children,3  their  pas¬ 
sage  money  being  paid  by  his  father-in-law,  Benjamin 
Cooper. 

Aug.  14, 1637.  Erancis  Felmingham  received  in  Salem 
an  an  inhabitant. 

Sept.  15,  1637,  he  desired  accomodation  for  a  farm. 

Jan.  15,  1636-7,  he  was  granted  200  acres  about  the 
Great  Pond,  or  out  that  way.4  This  area,  called  the  “Eel- 
mingham  Grant,”  was  more  clearly  defined  in  1680,  when 
bounds  were  being  recorded  in  Wenham,  as  occupying  the 
north  side  of  Main  Street  from  the  Ipswich  line  to  the 
Meeting  House,  and  bounded  by  the  Ipswich  line  to  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pond.5 

Felmingham  is  called  an  attorney  in  1643,  and  one  of 
his  servants,  Richard  Gill,  was  sentenced  to  be  severely 

2  After  telling  of  the  Governor’s  vineyard  and  his  garden 
with  a  lot  of  green  peas,  “an  abundance  of  corn  was  growing. 
One  man  had  told  him  that  from  the  setting  of  thirteen  gallons 
of  corn,  he  had  an  increase  of  52  hogs  heads,  every  hogs  head 
holding  seven  bushels,  and  every  bushel  had.  been  sold .  to  the 
Indians  for  an  amount  of  the  beaver  skins  equivalent  to  eighteen 
shillings.”  Thus  Mr.  Higginson  reckoned  that  a  single  farmer 
made  in  our  currency,  1500  a  year. — Mass.  Col.  Records,  1 :  388. 

3  Mass.  H.  C.,  4  :  6. 

4  Salem  T.  R.,  1 :  59  ;  Perley,  1 :  477,  2  :  147. 

5  W.  T.  R.,  1 :  52. 
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whipped  for  breaking  into  a  house  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and 
stealing  tobacco.6  Apparently  the  large  grant  of  200 
acres  was  of  little  or  no  interest  to  him  as  a  farm,  and  we 
have  no  further  interest  in  him. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  house  was  put  on  this  grant 
or  that  it  was  rented  as  a  farm  before  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  Chickering  the  same  year,  1637.  Henry 
Chickering  was  also  a  Suffolk  man  and  a  fellow  passenger 
of/elmingham  on  the  Mary  Ann.  He  came  with  Ms 
wife,  Ann,  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Fiske,  accompanied 
by  two  children.  This  200-acre  grant  which  Chickerino- 
secured  from  Felmingham  seemed  a  desirable  settlement 
situated  as  it  was  next  to  his  brother-in-law  John  Fiske' 
but  neither  this  inducement  nor  the  pleasant  sermon  of 
ugh  Peters  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  settle  here 
and  in  1640  we  find  him  in  Dedham. 

Samuel  Smith  Grant  In  the  1636  list  of  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  grants  from  Salem  is  one  Mr.  Smith,  150  acres. 
Ihe  following  year  this  grant  was  confirmed;  Mr.  Smith 
was  granted  his  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  beyond  “the 
ould  planters  farmes.” 

In  April,  1638,  at  a  town  meeting  in  Salem,  “there  was 

t  en  granted  to  Samuel  Smith  200  acres,  being  fifty  more 

than  the  original  150  which  were  annulled/ 

Samuel  Smith  seems  to  be  the  Mr.  Smith  of  the  two 

previous  entries  the  boundaries  of  this  200  acres  were 

later,  m  1680  defined  and  recorded  by  the  town  of  Wen- 
ham. 

Of  Samuel  Smith  himself,  very  little  is  known ;  he  is 
called  a  tanner,  in  one  of  the  deeds  of  his  grandsons,  but 
m  his  inventory  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  occupation. 
Ihere  is  every  evidence  that  he  lived  on  the  farm,  until 
ns  eath  in  1642,  and  that  he  was  a  prosperous  farmer, 
ills  inventory  shows  that  out  of  the  234  acres  of  which 
e  was  possessed,  he  had  broken  up  thirty  three  acres,  his 
house  was  of  several  rooms,  and  with  generous  furnishings 
including  silver  spoons  and  a  beaker ;  in  the  few  years  he 

6  Q.  C.  R.,  1 :  19,  60. 

7  Salem  Grants,  9  :  9.  Perlev  2-11 

8  W.  T.  R.,  1:52:4. 

9  W.  H.  C.,  V.  4.  Q.  C.  R.,  1 :  47. 
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had  acquired  a  stock  of  cattle,  seven  cows,  nine  swine, 
four  oxen,  a  mare  and  a  colt  and  had  a  good  stock  of 
grain.  All  this  he  left  to  his  wife,  as  long  as  she  re¬ 
mained  his  widow,  together  with  the  unexpired  terms  of 
some  “boyes.” 

John  Fisk  and  Mrs.  Fisk,  his  neighbors  were  with  him 
when  he  died,  John  Fisk  as  friend  as  well  as  physician. 

Evidence  of  his  religious  standing  is  lacking,  but  his 
gift  to  the  town  of  ten  acres  on  one  side  of  the  meeting 
house,  shows  that  he  was  public  spirited.10 

Samuel  Smith’s  widow  very  soon  forfeited  her  interest 
in  the  farm  by  marrying  Daniel  Bumbull  of  Salem.  From 
this  time  the  son  Thomas2  and  son-in-law  William  Brown 
of  Salem,  whom  his  daughter  Sarah  had  married,  managed 
the  farm.  The  son  Thomas  was  a  mariner,  and  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  farm,  were  purely  for  what  he  could  get  from 
it  as  income,  so  the  larger  part  of  the  business  of  renting, 
and  management,  fell  upon  his  brother-in-law  William 
Brown.  It  was  William  Brown  who  brought  suit11  against 
Capt.  Fisk  for  fencing  three  acres  which  was  part  of  James 
Smith  eighty  acres,  which  Samuel  Smith  had  acquired.12 

Thomas2  had  two  sons  also  mariners,  Thomas3  and  Sam¬ 
uel3  who  inherited  that  part  of  the  land  still  unsold,  and 
continued  their  fathers  policy  of  renting  the  land. 

Samuel3  in  1679  sold13  his  part  to  his  brother  Thomas3  ; 
the  farm  was  then  being  carried  on  by  Alex  Maxey. 
Thomas  now  in  complete  possession  sells14  eleven  acres  to 
Bober  t  Symonds,  blacksmith  in  1685.  Thomas3  died  in 
1692  and  his  widow  married  Thomas  Clark  of  Boston  and 
in  1695  she  carried  out  Thomas  wishes,  and  conveyed15 
the  land  to  Joseph  Fowler  and  Zaccheus  Goldsmith,  the 
farm  was  then  being  carried  on  by  Edmund  Waldron  and 
Zaccheus  Goldsmith.  With  this  conveyance  the  Smith 
grant  of  1635,  passed  from  the  Smith  family,  who  had 
held  it  for  three  generations,  but  had  not  been  identified 
with  the  life  of  the  town.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

10  Will  and  Inventory,  copy. — W.  H.  Col.,  Y.  4. 

11  Q.  C.  R.,  7:7. 

12  S.  R.  D.,  6  :  62. 

13  S.  R.  D.,  11 :  4,  20,  162. 

14  S.  R.  D.,  2  :  12,  21. 

15  S.  R.  D.,  11,  34,  234.  W.  T.  R.,  1 :  132. 
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some  hundred  acres  of  that  grant  is  still  undivided,  and  is 
held  as  a  farm  by  the  Hon.  James  Reynolds. 

The  Dodge  grant.  In  1637  William  Dodge  and  his 
brother  Richard  received  large  grants  of  land  in  that  part 
of  Salem  which  later  became  Beverly.  William  Dodge 
grant  extended  toward  the  Great  Pond,  and  Richard  Dodge 
grant  extended  along  what  is  now  Dodges  Row  in  North 
Beverly,  toward  the  present  Wenham  Neck;  although 
their  grants  extended  into  the  borders  of  Enon  territory 
they  were  not  residents  of  Enon  at  the  time  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  town. 

These  two  brothers  however,  increased  their  holdings 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  still  larger  ones  in  Enon;  the 
descendents  of  William  pushed  toward  the  Great  Pond, 
while  the  sons  of  Richard  spread  toward  the  Neck,  even 
into  Ipswich.  Richard1  the  pioneer  was  interested  in  land 
and  the  working  and  acquiring  land,  unlike  his  brother 
William1  who  added  to  these  interests  a  deep  concern  in 
public  affairs ;  he  was  most  active  in  public  services  to  the 
town  of  Beverly. 

Richard  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  church,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  during  Antipas  Newman  pastorate, 
and  was  also  a  promoter  of  education.16  His  inventory17 
will  show  a  most  comfortable  estate.  William  Dodge 
homestead18  was  east  of  Cabot  street,  Richard  Dodge  home¬ 
stead  was  very  near  the  divisional  line19  if  not  on  it,  be¬ 
tween  Beverly  and  Wenham. 

John  Fairfield  received  a  grant  of  eighty  acres,  where 
of  ten  are  meadow,20  in  May  1640,  and  a  few  months 
later,  16-9-1640,  bought  eighteen  acres  of  William  Fisk21 
a  part  of  the  original  grant  of  Samuel  Smith.  Apparently 
it  was  on  this  land  that  he  lived,22  and  the  farm  in  the 
west  end  he  rented.  In  1647  John  Fairfield  died,  leaving 

16  In  1653  lie  was  the  largest  subscriber  in  Wenham  to  Har¬ 
vard  College. 

17  W.  H.  C.,  V.  4.  E.  R.  D.,  17  :  100. 

18  Old  Planters,  Beverly — Lapliam,  and  Genealogy  of  Dodge 
Family. 

19  Altercation  as  to  boundary  line.— Q.  C.  R.,  Vol.  7. 

20  S.  T.  R..  1 :  94. 

21  C.  R.,  2  :  263. 

22  Map  of  the  18  acres,  W.  H.  Col.,  Vol.  6:  21. 
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a  will  which  provided  for  his  sons,  who  were  then  minors.23 

His  will  and  inventory  show  the  original  eighty  acre 
grant,  a  comfortable  well  equipped  farm  home,  and  well 
tilled  and  productive  land.24 

Austin  Killam  grant.  “Austin  Killam  was  considered 
desirable  to  goe  to  Hew  England.77  He  was  a  Suffolk  man 
and  has  been  called  a  “measurer.77  In  1639,  he  was  grant¬ 
ed  30  acres,  but  went  to  Dedham  with  his  family.  After 
eight  years  in  Dedham,  he  removed  to  Wenham  in  1648, 
and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  church.  .The  land 
closely  identified  with  his  early  years  in  Wenham  was 
Plainfields  (site  of  old  tavern,  later  the  car-barns).  He 
had  accompanied  Pastor  Fisk  to  Chelmsford,  but  returned 
in  a  short  time  to  Wenham.  His  will  and  inventory  show 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  property,  and  watchful  of  his 
sons7  welfare.25 

Joseph  Batchelder  grant.  Feb.  1637 — two  acres  of 
meadow  and  20  acres.26  Joseph  Batchelder  sailed  from 
England  in  1636  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  one  child  and 
two  servants.  He  was  a  tailor,  but  became  a  planter  in 
the  colony.  He  settled  in  Wenham  territory,  and  became 
a  prominent  citizen  in  the  town;  he  was  the  first  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Wenham.  He  accompanied  Pastor  Eisk  to 
Chelmsford. 

John  White  grant.  1639,  John  White  was  received  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Salem  and  granted  60  acres  near  Mr. 
Smith’s  farm.  John  White  lived  in  Wenham  until  the 
year  1652,  when  he  removed  to  Lancaster  with  his  family, 
leaving  his  son  Thomas  on  the  Wenham  grant  (identified 
as  the  land  on  Miles  River,  Walnut  Road,  later  owned  by 
Mr.  David  Pingree).  In  his  will  he  declared  that  “in 
reference  to  his  farm  at  Wenham  it  is  his  will  that  his 
daughter-in-law  Ruth  White,  sometime  wife  to  his  late 
deceased  son  Thomas  White,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  said 
farme  during  her  natural  life.77  His  youngest  daughter 
Hannah  was  born  in  Wenham  and  moved  with  her  father 
to  Lancaster.  She  married  John  Divoll  of  Lancaster,  who 

23  Fairfield  Genealogy. 

24  W.  H.  Col. — Fairfields  in  Wenham,  V.  6,  15. 

25  Q.  C.  R. — W.  H.  C. — v.  4. 

26  S.  T.  R.— 1 :  94. 
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was  killed  by  the  Indians  Feb.  10,  1675.  Hannah  White 
was  taken  prisoner  and  later  ransomed,  marrying  Samuel 
hummus  of  Ipswich. 

Several  of  those  who  had  received  grants,  did  not  im¬ 
prove  the  land,  but  in  a  few  short  years  sold  their  hold¬ 
ings  to  others.  It  was  distinctly  a  neighborhood  group, 
since  several  had  been  neighbors  in  England,  living  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  had  crossed  the  ocean  together  on  the 
Mary  Ann;  they  were  not  only  neighbors,  but  connected 
with  one  another  by  marriage.  Some  brought  servants, 
who  really  were  only  apprentices,  having  had  their  passage 
paid  in  return  for  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service. 
After  these  years  were  worked  out  for  the  required  time, 
these  apprentices  bought  land,  and  became  if  their  con¬ 
duct  permitted,  freeman  with  rights  of  commoners.  Since 
often  times  the  names  of  the  servants  were  omitted  in  the 
passenger  list,  it  is  assumed,  when  these  names  are  not 
found  in  the  lists  of  those  early  ships,  the  individuals  en¬ 
tered  the  country  in  this  way. 

Wenham  people  from  Suffolk  co. 

Hon.  William  Brown  from  Brundish;  married  Sarah 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith  of  Wenham :  she  became  the 
great  grandmother  of  Hon.  Wm.  Brown,  who  built  the 
mansion  opposite  Cherry  Hill,  called  Folly  Hill. 

Mr.  John  Fish,  from  the  parish  of  St.  James. 

Francis  Cliickering,  who  married  the  sister  of  John 
Fisk. 

Austin  Killam,  from  West  Riding,  York  Shire  Co.  of 
Suffolk. 

Francis  Felmingham ,  from  Brampton. 


HUGH  PETERS 
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HUGH  PETERS 


With  each  recurring  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Wenham  is  repeated  the  story  of  Hugh  Peters7  sermon 
by  the  Great  Pond,  told  with  varying  statements  as  to  his 
audience,  and  as  to  his  reasons  for  coming. 

May  we  suggest  at  this  300th  anniversary,  in  the  light 
of  further  study  and  research  of  this  period,  as  it  relates 
to  Wenham,  that  the  occasion  of  the  gathering  was  to  en¬ 
courage  settlers  to  come  here  and  that  his  audience  was 
not  made  up  of  inhabitants  but  of  prospective  inhabitants 
whom  Hugh  Peters1  had  gathered  to  the  spot  to  view  the 
land.  He,  himself,  saw  in  the  well-watered  meadows,  the 
abandoned  Indian  corn  fields,  a  fair  prospect  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  and  sanctified  the  whole  occasion  by  preaching  from 
the  appropriate  text:  aIn  Enon,  neare  Salim,  for  there 
is  much  water  there.77 

Coincident  with  Hugh  Peters7  activity  may  be  traced  the 
first  grants  of  2000  acres  of  land  to  twenty  families.  It 
is  interesting  that  one  of  these  first  grants  was  200  acres 
to  Rev.  John  Fiske,  who  had  acted  as  Hugh  Peters7  assist¬ 
ant,  and  that  this  grant  included  the  site  of  the  gathering 
by  the  Great  Pond. 

1  Hugh  Peters  was,  wrote  Gov.  Wintlirop,  “a  man  of  great 
public  spirit,  and  singular  activity  for  all  occasions.” 

“He  raised  money  to  set  on  foot  the  fishing  business,  that 
men  might  have  things  at  hand  at  reasonable  prices.” — Col.  Rec., 
Marginal  Note.  1.  279,  Ibid,  11 :  48. 

He  was  an  agent  for  the  patentees  of  the  Connecticut  es- 
state  raised  money  for  more  schools  in  Salem ;  one  of  the 
founders  of  Harvard  College ;  undertook  ship  building,  arbi¬ 
trated  between  magistrates ;  preached  the  importance  of  em¬ 
ploying  women  and  children  in  winter ;  fearing  idleness  would 
be  the  ruin  of  both  church  and  communities. — Perley,  1 :  375. 
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FIRST  ATTEMPT  TO  FOUNT)  A  TOWN"  AT  EUOH 


The  attempt  to  found  a  town  after  the  sermon  of  Hugh 
Peters,  appears  in  the  records  of  the  General  Court,  Hov. 
5,  1639. 

“Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  have  agreed  to  plant 
a  village  neare  the  ryver,  which  runneth  to  Ipswich,  it  is 
ordered  that  all  the  land  neare  their  bounds  between 
Salem  and  said  River  not  belonging  to  any  other  towne  or 
person,  by  any  former  grants,  shall  belong  to  said  village.” 

This  may  be  construed  to  mean  either  Topsfield  or 
Elion,  but  in  the  light  of  the  many  grants  about  the  great 
pond,  it  may  well  be  Enon. 

This  was  a  period  when  fewer  colonists  were  coming 
from  England ;  by  1640  the  rise  of  Cromwell  gravely 
affected  the  growth  of  the  Colony.  Discontented  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  no  longer  turned  to  the  new  world, 
and  leading  men  here  were  returning  to  England,  which 
now  seemed  to  give  promise  of  offering  them  the  privileges 
for  which  they  had  come  to  America. 

Business  in  this  colony,  which  in  a  decade  had  increased 
its  population  to  20,000,  was  at  a  stand  still;  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  with  no  market  for  the  fish  and  furs  were  facing  their 
first  depression. 

It  was  to  the  advantage  of  Salem  to  help  people  to  be¬ 
come  more  self  sufficient,  Enon  should  grow,  and  become 
a  taxable  town;  two  of  the  largest  land  owners,  living  in 
Enon,  Samuel  Smith  and  John  Fisk  gave  each  ten  acres 
from  their  farms  on  each  side  of  the  meeting  house  to 
induce  the  coming  of  small  holdings:  these  20  acres  were 
divided  into  two  acre  lots. 

The  town  of  Salem  to  further  increase  the  settlement, 
made  grants  of  five  and  ten  acres  each,  around  the  Great 
Pond,  building  up  to  20  families  owning  land,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  be  developed  as  homes. 
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MAP  OP  ESSEX  COUNTY,  1643— Drawn  by  Sidney  Perley 
Courtesy  of  Essex  Institute 


A/ 6-haul 


MAP  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  1943,  SHOWING  DIVISIONS  OF  TOWNSHIPS  AND  DATES 
Drawn  by  R.  D.  Torrey.  Wenham  maintains  its  shape  and  boundaries,  as  of  1643 


EISTON  BECOMES  WENHAM 


“At  tlie  general  court  of  elections  held  at  Boston  ye  tenth 
day  of  ye  third  month  anno  1643 — It  is  ordered  that  Enon 
shall  be  called  Wennam,  Wennam  is  granted  to  he  a  towne 
and  send  a  deputy.771 

This  terse  statement  raising  the  little  settlement  to  the 
responsibilities  of  a  town,  was  made  only  six  years  after 
the  first  grants ;  during  those  six  years  the  scattered  fami¬ 
lies  cleared  land,  built  homes,  planted  corn,  set  orchards, 
and  much  increased  their  store  of  cattle  a  period  of 
natural  growth,  unhampered  by  civil  responsibility  or 
restrictions. 

True  “they  were  no  great  company,77  as  Johnson  wrote 
the  following  year  “the  people  live  together  in  husbandry, 
and  they  are  increased  in  cattle,  and  most  of  them  live 
very  well.77 

Samuel  Smith  who  received  his  200  acre  grant  m  1637, 
and  died  in  1641,  left  a  will  and  inventory2,  which  showed 
37  acres  of  tillable  land,  orchards  and  a  house,  out  houses 
and  furnishings  of  a  house,  of  good  size,  having  four  beds. 

This  first  town  to  be  set  off  from  Salem  was  no  independ¬ 
ent,  democratic  community ;  it  was  of  the  pattern  of  the 
mother  town  of  Salem,  and  beyond  that  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony,  and  beyond  that — the  old  country  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  a  community  in  which  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  life  were  one,  and  controlled  by  those  people,  a  frac¬ 
tion  only  of  the  population,  who  were  members  of  the 

church  body. 

Such  a  type  of  limited  franchise  was  an  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  changes  which  in  the  centuries  to  come, 
developed  and  are  developing  a  democracy. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  understanding  of  democracy 
“if  the  people  be  governors,  who  shall  be  governed  said 

1  Great  Wenham  and  Little  Wenham,  two  small  villages  in 
Suffolk  County,  England;  a  goodly  number  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Wenham  came  from  this  county.— W.  H.  Ms.  Col.,  Vol.  5. 

2  Copies  of  wills  and  inventories  of  early  settlers.  W.  M.  Ms. 

Col.,  Vol.  4A.  n 
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John  Cotton,  and  even  Governor  Winthrop,  himself  a  seek¬ 
er  for  greater  freedom,  said  that  allowing  it  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  would  he  a  breach  of  the  fifth  commandment.3 

First  ten  years  of  the  civic  life  of  the  town.  The  town 
was  now  the  owner  of  4000  acres  of  land  and  responsible 
for  the  families  living  upon  another  thousand  acres;  its 
riches  were  its  land,  its  timber,  its  streams  and  rivers, 
combined  with  the  power  to  regulate  the  lives  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  as  seemed  to  their  best  interests. 

The  very  first  entries4  in  the  town  records,  show  that 
they,  the  townsmen,  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  these  duties. 

First  the  town  protected  itself  from  undesirable  inhabit¬ 
ants,  by  making  strict  regulations  against  strangers. 

Then  they  set  about  increasing  the  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  by  granting  house  lots  of  a  few  acres  to  desirable 
people,  who  would  settle  there. 

For  their  safety,  they  offered  a  bounty  of  twenty  shill¬ 
ings  for  killing  a  wolf,  and  the  money  for  this  bounty,  was 
to  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  town,  our  first  tax  law. 

After  regulating  the  cutting  of  lumber  and  the  pasturing 
of  cattle  in  the  common  pasture,  the  inhabitants  seemed 
to  return  to  the  care  of  their  land,  since  for  the  next  nine 
years  there  is  no  record  of  a  town  meeting. 

The  General  Court,  however,  exercised  some  rights,  like 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  keep  the  ordinaries. 

The  General  Court  also  laid  out  a  high  way  through 
Wenham  to  Ipswich5 

3  John  Winthrop,  2:  30,  ed.  by  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

4  W.  T.  R.,  1:5,  4. 

5  See  Transportation,  p.  36. 


GREAT  WEN  HAM  CHURCH, 
Dedicated  to  St.  John. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  ENGLAND 
Built  in  the  13th  century 


LITTLE  WENHAM.  HALL,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  ENGLAND 

Built  in  the  13th  century 


FORMATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  • 


The  foundation  of  the  town  was  not  complete  without 
a  church.  There  was  some  good  space  of  time,  before  they 
were  gathered  into  a  church  body;  John  Fiske  had  lived 
amongst  the  families  as  teacher  and  physician,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  house  had  been  built,  July  1,  1644 — “near  this  date, 
a  public  assembly  met  at  Wenham  to  witness  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  church  there.  But  the  magistrate  and  elders  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  on  the  occasion,  think  that  the  candidates 
are  not  sufficiently  prepared  and  they  advise  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  service,  which  is  accordingly  done.’71  Churches 
were  not  lightly  formed,  in  those  days,  however  after  a 
second  trial  a  few  months  later,  on  Oct.  8,  1644,  a  church 
is  formed,  and  John  Fiske  is  made  pastor.2  “Thus  was 
planted  in  the  town  called  Wenham  the  twenty-fifth  church 
of  Christ  in  the  Massachusetts  government.”3 

The  church  on  that  October  day  comprised  seven  fami¬ 
lies,  represented  by  men,  with  the  exception  of  Joseph 
Batchelder’s  wife,  making  eight  members  in  all.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  November  17,  wives  were  admitted,  and  a 
year  later  the  membership  had  increased  to  nineteen. 

Organization  of  the  church  body.  Dec.  18,  1644. — 
18-8-1644  This  first  entry  in  the  church  diary  kept  by 
John  Fisk  records  a  meeting  after  the  afternoon  services, 
touching  the  setting  in  order  the  occasion  of  the  meeting — 
after  much  agitation  it  was  left  to  further  consideration — 
but  it  was  agreed — “that  considering  the  paucity  of  ye 
numbers,  a  great  trust  was  laid  upon  the  members  to  at¬ 
tend  all  meetings” — it  was  later  resolved  to  speak  by  way 
of  teaching  and  prophecy,  “as  it  seems  ye  scope  of  ys 
place.” 

1  Felt  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  529. 

2  “The  godly  and  Reverend  Mr.  John  Fisk  went  hither  with 
them,  after  first  settling  down  as  a  planter  among  them,  yet 
withal  he  became  helpful  in  preaching  the  word  to  them  when 
they  were  but  few  in  number.” — Johnson’s  Wonder  Working 
Providence,  p.  226. 

3  Ibid. 
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John  Fisk  was  under  no  misapprehension,  as  to  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  small  group  making  up  the  church  body. 

Esdras  Reade  was  chosen  deacon  at  that  meeting,  “on 
trial,”  a  wise  precaution,  as  he  was  absent  at  the  next 
meeting,  tardy  at  the  following,  reasons  for  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  in  lengthy  pages  of  testimony. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  hours  of  the  church  meetings 
were  taken  up  with  laborious  testimony,  as  to  their  beliefs 
and  petty  charges  against  each  others  conduct ;  all  of  this 
John  Fisk  patiently  recorded  in  his  diary,4  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  thought  it  all  futile;  however  when 
the  little  jealousies  of  his  flock  were  magnified  into  a  crime 
he  treated  them  as  a  crime. 

John  Fish.  John  Fisk  was  another  Suffolk  man  who 
received  a  grant  of  200  acres  for  a  farm  in  that  part  of 
Salem  which  became  Wenham. 

He  left  England  with  the  desire  of  finding  a  home 
where  there  was  freedom  to  worship  as  he  thought  right ; 
Cotton  Mather  compares  the  Rev.  John  to  Paul  and  ex¬ 
pressed  great  admiration  for  his  learning  and  preaching.5 

He  came  on  the  Mary  Ann  in  1637  with  his  widowed 
mother,  who  died  on  the  voyage,  his  wife,  Ann  Gipps,  his 
brother  William,  and  sister  Martha.6  He  brought  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Governor  Winthrop  and  quickly  as¬ 
sumed  a  responsible  position  in  the  town  of  Salem. 

July  12,  1637, 8  accepted  as  a  townsman. 

Hov.  2,  1637,  made  a  freeman. 

Feb.  24,  1638, 9  there  is  granted  to  Mr.  Fisk  150  acres 
of  land  for  a  farm.  During  the  next  year  and  a  half  Mr. 

4  Mr.  John  Fisk  kept  a  diary  1637-1675.  It  relates  almost 
exclusively  to  church  matters.  This  diary  was  found  in  Salem 
by  Mr.  David  Pulsifer,  probably  from  the  effects  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Fisk  of  Salem,  the  grandson  of  John  Fisk.  After  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Pulsifer’s  effects,  the  diary  came  into  the  possession  of 
Dr.  S.  Green  of  the  Mass.  Historical  So.  which  published  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  notebook  of  John  Fisk,  in  1898.  The  town  of 
Wenham  in  1882  had  a  facsimile  copy  made  by  Mr.  David  Pul¬ 
sifer,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  "the  town,  and  kept  in  the 
town  safe. — Warrant  W.  T.  R.,  1882. 

5  Mather’s  Magnalia,  Ed.  1820,  1 :  430,  433. 

6  Perley,  1  :  429. 

7  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  4  :6. 

8  S.  T.  R.,  1 :  67. 

9  S.  T.  R.,  1.  59. 
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Fisk  taught  school,  and  assisted  the  Kev.  Hugh  Peters, 
who  had  become  ill  from  his  very  arduous  and  varied  du¬ 
ties.  This  was  the  time  when  Salem  was  contemplating 
the  settlement  at  Enon,  and  apparently  John  Fisk  felt  he 
needed  more  land  for  his  grant,  and  received  50  acres  in 
addition,  so  now  he  was  the  owner  of  200  acres  and  settled 
in  Enon,  living  here  for  fifteen  years  as  teacher,  physician 
and  pastor.  It  is  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Enon 
that  he  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  story  of  those 
early  years,  1639-1655. 

From  his  diary,  that  colorless  account  of  church  meet¬ 
ings,  we  get  a  picture  of  the  man.  But  in  the  court  rec¬ 
ords,  the  wills  and  deeds  of  the  period,  we  get  to  know 
him  as  a  trusted  townsman  and  a  helpful  neighbor.  He 
was  rooted  in  his  beliefs,  and  thoroughly  believed  in  ser¬ 
mons  and  long  ones,  else  he  could  not- have  spelled  his  fel¬ 
low  pastor  on  the  voyage  over  by  preaching  two  sermons 
a  day.  We  have  never  quite  understood  why  John  lisk 
walked  off  with  the  majority  of  his  church  to  Chelmsford 
in  1655. 

John  Fisk  had  come  to  Wenham,  with  the  fervid  hope 
of  developing  an  important  settlement  and  church;  the 
little  settlement  did  not  grow,  and  the  church  did  not  in¬ 
crease,  so  he  was  quite  ready  to  consider  another  adventure. 

On  the  4th  of  the  seventh  month,  1654,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  new  plantation  at  Chelmsford,  inviting 
him  with  the  rest  of  his  church  to  go  to  Chelmsford;  a 
day  was  set  to  look  over  the  place,  and  they  went,  and 
liked  the  situation,  and  what  it  offered  in  the  way  of  land 
and  opportunity.  They  came  home  and  prepared  to  move, 
and  when  possible  sold  their  land,  so  we  have  quite  a 
change  in  ownership  of  land  at  this  time.  There  were 
many  arrangements  that  seemed  to  go  wrong,  some  who 
had  sold  land  redeemed  it,  but  finally,  whatever  the 
trouble,  it  was  adjusted,  and  on  February  13,  1655,  there 
was  met  at  Chelmsford,  the  pastor  and  the  engaged  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Wenham  church,  seven  in  all  John  Fisk, 
George  Biam,  Serg.  Samuel  Foster,  Richard  Goldsmith, 
Edward  Kemp,  Austin  Killam,  Esdras  Read. 

The  departure  of  John  Fisk  with  so  large  a  part  of  the 
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church  body  made  quite  an  upheaval  in  the  small  and 
struggling  town. 

The  members  of  the  church  body  left  in  Wenham,  were 
still  members  of  the  church  of  John  Fisk  in  Chelmsford; 
when  finally  a  pastor  was  secured,  the  members  left  in 
Wenham,  including  Austin  Killam  and  Richard  Gold¬ 
smith  who  had  come  back  to  Wenham,  were  dismissed 
"We  freely  doe  dismiss  you  deer  brethen  ” 

Phineas  Fisk,  Austin  Killam,  Ja.  Moulton,  Wm.  Geere, 
Jon  Fisk,  Richard  Goldsmith  and  the  children  and  sisters! 

S.  Moulton,  S.  Geere,  S.  Goldsmith,  together 
with  all  your  children  in  their  minority.  Signed  John 
Fisk. 

From  this  time  until  1833  the  affairs  of  the  church 
and  town  are  closely  intermingled. 


ADJUSTMENT  AFTER  THE  CHURCH  HAD  LEFT 


It  seemed  by  Divine  Providence,  or  was  it  still  the  hand 
of  Hugh  Peters,  that  Charles  Gott,  at  this  time  bought 
land  in  Wenham,  and  came  here  to  live,  slipping  at  once 
into  the  place  of  leadership  held  by  John  Fisk. 

Charles  Gott  was  deacon  of  the  church  at  Salem,  a  man 
of  influence,  both  in  council  and  action ;  to  him  had  Hugh 
Peters  left  his  business  affairs  when  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1640. 

The  town  seemed  suddenly  to  come  to  life  as  a  town, 
and  on  March  6  took  into  consideration  the  great  want  of 
a  minister  and  set  about  to  procure  one,1  promising  forty- 
five  pounds  for  his  salary,  an  increase  of  five  pounds  over 
John  Fisk;  Charles  Gott  became  a  Selectman,  and  was 
appointed  on  the  committee  to  procure  a  pastor;  after  re¬ 
peated  attempts,  Antipas  Newman  was  chosen  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  thirty-three  townsmen  agreed  to  pay  in  money  or 
grain  the  stipulated  amount. 

Antipas  Newman.  Antipas  Newman  came  to  Wenham 
in  1657,  not  as  a  minister  but  rather  as  a  land  holder.  His 
marriage  to  Elizabeth,  granddaughter  of  Governor  Win- 
throp  and  daughter  of  his  son  John,  gave  a  little  social 
lustre  to  the  small  farmer  community.  Antipas  Newman 
was  the  son  of  a  preacher,  Samuel  Newman,  in  Rehoboth, 
a  student  who  wrote  a  concordance,  so  Antipas  Newman 
was  undoubtedly  well  educated  and  fitted  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  town. 

He  preached  for  six  years  before  his  ordination,  which 
was  in  1663.  This  ordination  was  a  notable  occasion; 
Roger  Conant,  John  Higginson,  and  Thomas  Lothrop  were 
delegates.  Apparently  Antipas  Newman  was  well  liked 
for  at  his  coming  thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants  signed  for 
his  support;  only  ten  of  those  signing  were  church  mem¬ 
bers,  although  nine  later  became  members.  At  this  time 
the  population  of  Wenham  was  only  two  hundred. 

1  W.  T.  K.,  1 : 13. 
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Mr.  Newman  was  or  must  have  been  a  well-to-do  man, 
as  be  acquired  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  and  seemed 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  banker  for  the  people  in  debt,  as  is 
evidenced  by  some  of  the  inventories,  which  show  sizable 
sums  due  him.2  He  purchased  the  one-hundred-acre  Os¬ 
borne  farm,  now  thought  to  be  the  present  Erhard  estate.3 
The  town  granted  him  all  the  land  between  his  garden 
and  the  swamp.4 

Five  children  were  born  to  Antipas  and  Elizabeth,  of 
whom  four  survived;  John,  born  September,  1660;  Sam¬ 
uel,  born  1666;  Sible,  born  March  29,  1670;  Wait  Stoll, 
born  January  6,  1670.  His  inventory  shows  that  he  left 
beside  the  Wenham  farm,  his  land  and  estate  at  Hew  Lon¬ 
don,  Connecticut,  which  was  probably  from  his  wife. 
(676  li.) 

Antipas  Newman  died  in  1672 5  after  a  short  pastorate 
of  ten  years.  During  his  pastorate  only  seven  united  with 
the  church.  His  eldest  son,  J ohn,  became  a  physician  and 
removed  to  Gloucester.  His  widow  married  Zerubbabel 
Endicott  of  Danvers. 

In  attempting  to  flash  a  picture  of  Wenham  during 
Antipas  Newman’s  pastorate,  we  should  not  put  in  the 
foreground  too  prominently  the  power  of  the  church,  great 
as  it  was  at  that  time.  True,  political  rights  depended 
upon  church  membership,  but  the  church  body  comprised 
only  one-fourth  the  population,  and  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  were  not  entirely  unregenerate.  A  goodly  portion 
of  these  latter  did  not  subscribe  but,  on  the  contrary,  did 
protest  against  the  intolerance,6  the  bigotry,  the  sancti- 

2  See  John  White’s  inventory.  W.  H.  C.  V.  4. 

3  E.  R.  D.,  3  :  93. 

4E.  R.  D.,  13  :  184,  and  Wenham  Town  Records,  1  :  16. 

5  Cotton  Mather  relates  a  dramatic  incident,  at  this  time : 
“Mr.  Newman  being  dead,  Mr.  Higginson  preached  for  the  be¬ 
reaved  people.  The  afternoon  service  being  closed,  Mr.  H.  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house  of  the  bereaved  deceased  pastor.  Then  a 
thunder  storm  began.  Lightning  struck  the  house.  A  ball  of 
fire  about  the  size  of  the  bore  of  a  great  gun,  went  up  chimney. 
It  struck  Richard  Goldsmith,  who  was  there  with  several  others 
and  killed  him,  and  a  dog  under  the  chair  in  the  same  room 
where  Mr.  Higginson  was  conversing.” — Felt  First  Ed.,  540. 

6  Alford,  who  received  a  200-acre  grant,  which  included  the 
bounds  named  for  him,  “Alford’s  tree,”  was  one  of  those  who 
suffered  because  of  dissenting  from  the  prevalent  creed. 
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moniousness  of  the  church  body  as  it  then  existed.  The 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  a  more  tolerant  spirit 
would  prevail.  The  clergy  themselves  felt  the  necessity 
for  greater  toleration  if  they  were  to  stay  the  rapidly  de¬ 
creasing  membership ;  this  fact,  and  the  rising  force  of 
democracy,  brought  about  the  change. 

Joseph  Gerrish  followed  Antipas  Newman  as  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  very  soon  the  town  made  arrangements 
for  his  settlement.  Probably  to  make  the  call  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  minister’s  house,  but  a  few 
days  later  the  town  voted  to  make  an  addition  to  Robert 
McClaflin’s  house,  18'  square  and  15'  stud,  and  repealed 
the  former  order.  At  the  same  meeting,  they  voted 
to  “give  Robert  Mack  Tallin  15  acres  of  land  in  the  Neck 
in  exchange  for  his  house  and  three  acres  of  land  adjoin- 

•  yy 

mg. 

This  additional  room  in  the  present  Claflin-Richards 
house  is  now  called  the  “Gerrish  room”  and  cost  the  town 
£76  6s.  “Also  for  the  incouragement  of  Mr.  Gerrish  to 
setle  amongst  us,  it  was  voated  that  Duering  the  time  God 
shall  continue  him  with  us  he  shall  have  fifty  pound  per 
yere,  and  twenty  cord  of  wood:  together  with  the  use  of 
the  minister’s  howse  and  land  with  the  appirtenances,  and 
it  is  further  agreed  that  the  town  shall  set  up  theire  pro¬ 
portion  of  an  outside  fenc,  belonging  to  said  land.  Also 
it  is  voated  that  Mr.  Gerrish  shall  have  two  pounds  of 
Butter  for  every  milch  cow  as  parte  of  paye  from  yeere  to 
yeere.  For  the  Rayseing  or  Gathering  of  the  above  said 
sume  it  is  agreed  that  the  towne  shall  goe  on  in  our  sab- 
othly  contribution,  and  in  case  any  peson  or  persons  shall 
not  come  up  to  his  or  their  contribution  to  the  said  sum, 
he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  be  rated  takeing  the  county 
rate  for  a  rule,  and  whosoever  shall  neglect  to  paye  his 
dues  at  or  before  Jan.,  first  Monday  it  shall  be  gathered 
by  the  constable  by  warrant  from  the  selectmen.”  At  a 
later  meeting,  “with  respect  to  kind  of  paye  they  will  pay 
the  one  half  in  porke  and  English  grain,  oats  excepted, 

Alford  was  a  member  of  a  wealthy  Guild  of  Skinners  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  subjected  to  censure  and  disarmed  by  order  of 
the  General  Court  and  his  land  sold  to  Henry  Herrick. 

Other  valuable  men  were  either  driven  into  exile  or  sub¬ 
dued  to  silence. 
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and  the  other  half  in  butter  ...  and  it  shall  be  the 
selectmen's  care  to  see  that  it  be  paid  in.  Also  the  Towne 
do  agree  to  cover  the  old  house  with  boards.’77 

Apparently,  like  all  votes,  it  was  easier  to  vote  than  it 
tv  as  to  see  that  the  vote  was  carried  out,  for  in  subsequent 
years  there  were  many  votes  as  to  the  arrears  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  s  salary,  and  fines  were  voted  against  those  who  failed 
m  their  duties.  Unfortunately,  votes  did  not  warm  Pas¬ 
tor  Gerrish’  house  or  feed  his  family. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement,  the  neighbors  in  Ipswich 
who  lived  in  the  hamlet  nearest  Wenham,  were  granted 
their  request  to  make  seats  in  our  meeting  house  They 
were  granted  the  use  of  the  west  gallery  and,  for  their 
wives,  two  seats  next  the  stairs.  For  this  privilege  the 
neighbors  were  expected  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  ministry.8 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  every  change  in  pastors 
creates  renewed  activity  in  the  church  body/  The  church 
was  stirred  to  build  a  barn  for  the  pastor.  Where  that 
was  placed  on  the  three-acre  lot,  there  is  no  evidence. 

^Ir.  Joseph  Gerrish’  pastorate  covered  a  long  period  of 

forty-seven  years,  and  there  is  most  abundant  evidence 

that  he  was  a  wise  and  conservative  leader  of  the  town’s 

thought.  During  that  time  occurred  King  Philip’s  War 

m  which  our  men  loyally  did  their  proportionate  share.9 

During  that  time  the  witchcraft  frenzy  excited  the  people 

and  in  the  hall  of  the  manse  were  held  prayer  meetings 

for  guidance  m  dealing  with  the  condition.  We  should 

.  ®  \°0  know  G°°d.y  Bibber’s  manifestations  were  dealt 
with. 


Pastor  Gerrish,  by  his  example,  showed  that  the  land 
was  a  trust  imposed  upon  the  owners  to  bring  forth  bv 
their  labors  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  He  had  a  carefully 
cultivated  hort-yard,  abounding  in  fruits  of  all  sorts  and 
living  as  he  did  on  the  main  highway  between  Salem  and 
Ipswich,  he  was  host  to  many  travellers  of  distinction.11 

7  Wenham  Town  Records,  1 :  39,  41,  42. 

8  W  enham  Town  Records.  1 :  50. 

9  See  page  41. 


iu  bee  Witchcraft,  p.  39. 

iR«QJ+)iln  Du?ton>  an  Englishman  who  visite 
1683,  thus  writes  :  ‘When  we  came  to  Wenhai 


Mr.  Gerrish  in 
which  is  an  in- 
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Josselyn,  Maverick  and  Samuel  Sewall  all  record  his  gen¬ 
erous  and  gracious  hospitality. 

During  his  pastorate  also  occurred  the  break  down  of 
the  rigid  demands  for  church  membership  by  the  adoption 
of  the  so-called  Halfway  Covenant,  by  which  men  not 
regenerated  —  according  to  the  formula  of  John  Fisk  — 
should  be  admitted  to  a  halfway  covenant  allowing  them 
to  have  their  children  baptized  and  to  become  qualified 
voters  in  the  town  but  excluded  from  the  sacrament  of 
the  communion.  This  Halfway  Covenant  may,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  did,  account  for  the  increase  in  membership 
during  Pastor  Gerrish’  ministry.  In  1693  Mr.  Gerrish 
moved  to  a  new  house  which  was  long  ago  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  it  is  to  the  Clafiin-Richards  House  that  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  his  long  pastorate  continue  to  cling.12 

land  town  well  stored  with  men  and  cattle  we  paid  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Gerrish,  the  present  minister  of  the  place.  Wenham  is  a 
delusive  paradies ;  it  abounds  in  all  rural  pleasures  and  I  would 
choose  it  above  all  other  towns  in  America  in  which  to  dwell. 
The  lofty  trees  on  each  side  are  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the 
winds  and  the  warm  sun  so  kindly  ripens  both  fruit  and  flowers 
as  if  spring-,  the  summer,  the  autumn  had  agreed  to  thrust  win¬ 
ter  out  of  doors.” 

12  Cole,  Claflin-Richards  House,  Wenham ;  Old  Time  New 
England,  16,  no.  4. 
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There  is  no  record  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wenham  had 
the  same  fear  of  the  Indians  which  was  common  to  other 
towns  whose  frontiers  were  more  exposed.  Tucked  in 
as  it  was  between  other  towns,  its  very  position  was  in 
itself  a  fortification.  The  General  Court  required  all 
towns  to  provide  military  training,  which  was  complied 
with,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  military  titles  of  many  of  the 
town’s  people  at  this  time.  The  training  field  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  hall,  where  regular  training  days 
were  observed. 

In  other  plantations  the  menace  of  the  Indian  began  to 
be  keenly  felt  and  understood.  While  little  apprehension 
was  expressed  in  the  town  records  of  Wenham,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Essex  County  to  view  the  towns  and  see  what 
measures  for  defense  should  be  adopted,  reported  some 
very  fantastic  schemes.  One  plan,1  which  included  Wen¬ 
ham,  was  to  build  a  stockade  eight  feet  high,  to  enclose 
the  tract  of  territory  from  the  Charles  river  to  the  Con¬ 
cord  river  in  Bellerica,  and  ending  at  the  Merrimac,  and 
that  the  several  towns  falling  within  this  area  (which 
included  Wenham)  send  a  representative  to  proceed  to 
survey  the  line,  how  it  should  be  built,  maintained  and 
defended.  Various  towns  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this 
order  and  it  was  not  done. 

At  the  opening  of  King  Philip’s  War,  each  county  had 
its  regiment  of  trained  soldiers  according  to  colonial  laws ; 
each  foot  company  had  sixty-four  soldiers,  the  company 
could  nominate  its  own  officers,  and  there  must  be  two 
drums. 

Continued  rumors  of  the  Indian  atrocities  in  outlying 
teiritory  finally  stirred  the  town  to  action,  to  take  some 
means  of  defending  itself.  The  town  of  Wenham  secured 
ammunition  as  required,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
tenth  month,  16/1,  delivered  a  town  rate  to  pay  for  this 

ammunition,  “the  rate  to  be  gathered  in  money  or  else  in 

1  Mass.  Archives,  68.  72. 
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wbeate,  mault  or  butter  at  mony  prices.”2  This  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  stored  in  the  “clossett”  in  the  meeting  house. 
The  time  had  come  to  do  some  thing  more  than  talk.3  The 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  impressed  over  500  men  for 
defense.  Wenharn  quota  was  five  men,  to  be  impressed 
from  the  militia  by  Sergeant  Thomas  Fisk,  and  were, 
Mark  Batchelder,  Richard  Hutton,  Thomas  Kemball, 
Samuel  Moulton  and  Philip  Welch.  In  addition  to  this 
quota  there  were  volunteers,  Thomas  Abbe,  Caleb  Kim¬ 
ball  and  John  Dodge.4 

After  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  had  become 
aroused  to  the  serious  plight  of  the  Connecticut  colonists, 
Captain  Lothrop  of  Beverly,  “a  godly  and  conscientious 
man”  Increase  Mather  called  him,  was  in  charge  of  the 
“Flower  of  Essex,”  which  was  a  choice  body  of  men,  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  first  families  in  the  county — some  from 
every  town.  The  company  numbered  one  hundred  men, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On 
the  18th  of  September  this  company  was  assigned  to  con¬ 
voy  a  train  of  eighteen  wagons  of  grain  which  had  been 

2  W.  T.  R.,  1 :  35. 

3  Old  neighbors  of  Wenharn  people — were  killed  in  the  Indian 
massacre  at  Lancaster.  Thomas  White’s  sister  Mary,  who  had 
married  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rowlandson  of  Ipswich,  was  captured 
and  the  account  of  her  captivity  and  restoration  is  a  story  of 
suffering  and  endurance.  This  account  was  printed  by  Samuel 
Green,  Cambridge,  1692,  and  reprinted  in  the  White  Genealogy. 
(Descendents  of  John  White  vol.  1,  p.  771-810)  Elizabeth 
White,  another  sister  of  Thomas  was  shot  and  burned  in  the 
Garrison  House. 

4  John  Dodge  held  many  public  offices  in  Beverly,  but  he  was 
a  citizen  of  Wenharn.  In  1679,  Wenharn  claimed  a  new  boundary 
line,  between  Beverly  and  Wenharn,  previous  to  this  it  had  been 
the  Longham  meadows.  The  citizens  who  were  to  be  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Wenharn,  included  John  Dodge ;  they  remonstrated. 
They  liked  to  be  a  part  of  a  larger  town ;  this  remonstrance 
took  the  form  of  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  in  Wenharn,  and  when 
the  Wenharn  people  represented  by  Walter  Fairfield,  Thomas 
Fisk,  and  Richard  Hutton,  attempted  to  collect  taxes  from  Lieut. 
John  Dodge,  there  was  trouble.  They  came  when  he  was  away 
from  home,  and  calmly  took  down  the  pewter  platters  on  the 
wall,  in  lieu,  of  money;  John  Dodge  wife  resisted  this,  and  a 
brawl  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  determined  woman’s  being 
thrown  down,  much  bruised,  by  these  determined  tax  collectors. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  court,  and  all  the  neighbors  testi¬ 
fied,  the  records  of  this  episode  give  much  valuable  data  as  to 
the  neighbors,  their  connections  and  ages.  Q.  C.  R. — Vol  7. 
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left  in  the  fields  about  Deerfield,  when  the  inhabitants 
had  been  routed  by  the  Indians. 

Just  as  Captain  Lothrop  was  about  to  cross  the  river 
with  his  wagons,  the  Indians,  hiding  in  the  underbrush, 
fell  upon  the  company.  Captain  Lothrop  was  the  first 
to  fall,  and  in  the  carnage  which  followed  few  survived. 
Of  the  Wenham  men  who  were  at  “Bloody  Brook”  on  that 
day,  Mark  Batchelder  and  Caleb  Kimball  were  killed,  and 
Thomas  Abbe  and  John  Dodge,  wounded. 

I  hough  the  “Flower  of  Essex”  were  so  mowed  down 
by  this  sudden  onslaught,  the  survivors  tell  how  reenforce- 
ments  coming,  pushed  into  the  palisades. 

The  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle  and  the  loss  of  so 
many  neighbors  and  friends,  aroused  the  towns  to  greater 
effort.  Kews  came  that  the  Indians  were  drawing  to¬ 
gether  in  the  ISTarragansett  country  for  an  even  more  deter¬ 
mined  stand  against  the  white  man.  There  seemed  no 
alternative,  the  colonies  must  further  fight  or  be  annihi¬ 
lated.  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  together 
raised  a  thousand  men.  The  seven  Massachusetts  com¬ 
panies,  numbering  527  men,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Samuel  Appleton  of  Ipswich,  started  on  their  perilous 
adventui e  m  December,  167o.  They  received  in  starting 
a  promise  from  the  Governor,  that  “if  they  played  the 
man,  took  the  fort,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  country  at 
A  airagansett,  their  great  seat,  they  should  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  beside  their  wages.”  We  know  how  those 
intiepid  men  did  take  the  fort,  after  a  forced  march 
through  an  eaily  winter  snow  storm.  The  TVbnham  men 
were  in  Major  Appleton's  division,  and  to  them  fell  the 
breaking  through  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  after'  the  other 
leaders,  Captains  Gardner  and  Mosely,  had  been  shot.  It 
was  a  bitter  fight  and  resulted  in  the  Indians  being  driven 
into  the  winter  woods,  without  provision  or  shelter,  while 
our  troops,  burdened  with  the  wounded,  marched  back 
m  the  drifting  snowstorm  to  headquarters.  As  far  as  the 
Wenham  town  records  go  there  might  never  have  been  a 
vai,  and  yet  Wenham  sent  its  full  quota  of  fighting  men 
as  well  as  volunteers.  .  This  data  we  find  recorded  in  the 
colonial  records,  and  in  the  records  of  bounties  paid  to 
wounded  soldiers.5 
5  W.  T.  R.,  2. 
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Long  after  the  close  of  this  war,  a  certain  number  of 
old  soldiers  recalled  the  promise  made  by  the  General 
Court  as  to  land  bounty,  petitioned  to  the  General  Court 
in  1685,  asking  that  the  promise  be  fulfilled. 

The  General  Court  endeavored  after  much  delay  to  ful¬ 
fil  this  obligation,  and  in  1729  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  list  of  claimants.  These  claimants  were  bid¬ 
den  to  meet  in  Boston  “if  the  small-pox  be  not  there,  if 
so  in  Cambridge.” 

The  following  men  from  Wenham  were  deemed  eligible 
to  a  share  in  the  New  Hampshire  township,  and  num¬ 
bered  lots  were  assigned. 

Lot  58 — Thomas  Abbot  (Abbey)  from  his  father,  Tho¬ 
mas  Abbott  (Abbey). 

Lot  101 — John  Batchelder  from  his  uncle,  Joseph 
Batchelder. 

Lot  111 — Elizabeth  Fowler  from  her  father  Bichard 
Hutton. 

Lot  54 — William  Bogers  and  Joseph  Perkins  from  Jo¬ 
seph  Perkins. 

Some  of  the  lots  were  exchanged  for  other  lots;  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  taking  of  land  in  this  section 
may  account  for  the  removal  of  other  Wenham  people  to 
sections  of  this  division  or  in  the  neighborhood,  like  New 
Boston.  The  allotment  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1729,  at  which  time  it  was  named  Amherst  for  Gen.  Jef¬ 
frey  Amherst,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America. 
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TRAN  SPORT  ATION. 


.  Tlie  first  Colonists  adopted  the  Indian  method  of  get¬ 
ting  about,  which  was  mostly  by  waterways.  The  streams 
in  Wenham,  more  particularly  the  Miles  River  and  Long- 
ham,  were  kept  free  from  being  overgrown  with  brush  by 
burning,  which  was  the  custom  of  the  Indian. 

“Dug-outs,”  canoes  and  shallops  were  the  types  of  boats 
m  common  use.  The  “dug-outs”  were  of  very  general 
use,  they  were  pine  logs  two  and  one-half  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  long.  Apparently  there  was  much  loss  of  life 
m  the  frail  canoes  because,  for  greater  safety,  in  Salem, 
they  were  inspected  at  regular  intervals. 

On  land,  foot  paths  were  worn  through  the  woods  which 
soon  opened  into  bridle  paths  as  horses  became  available. 
Roads  soon  became  a  necessity:  “It  is  ordered  that  the 
selectmen  shall  laye  out  according  to  their  discretion  wht 
highways  they  think  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  town.” 
The  General  Court  in  1640  had  ordered  a  way  to  be  laid 
out,  f  1  om  Salem  to  Ipswich  through  Wenham 4 

The  highways  which  the  town,  from  time  to  time,  wTas 
called  to  lay  out  were  not  public  highways  as  of  today, 
but  a  way  from  the  country  road  to  some  settler’s  house' 
lo  connect  with  the  country  way  from  Salem  to  Ipswich 
or  with  the  road  to  Manchester  was  what  is  now  Larch 
Row.  These  ways  might  be  called  social  ways  in  that 
t  ey  were  purely  for  the  settlers  to  get  out  of  their  homes 
and  to  the  homes  of  their  neighbors. 

An  exploring  trip  in  Wenham  would  uncover  many  of 
these  ways :  .  .  .  parallel  stone  walls,  a  rod  apart,  enclos- 

1  By  order  of  the  General  Court,  a  road  was  laid  out  bv  a 
committee,  from  Rowley  to  Ipswich,  and  from  Ipswich  to  Salem 
and  ordered  to  be  recorded  May  1,  1640.  That  part  of  the  record 
which  concerns  Wenham  was  “By  Mr.  Hubbard’s  farm  house 

s°  un  r?°n  the  CaSt  Side  by  Mr*  Smith’s  house,  and  from 
\r  i  consent  °f  Salem  men,  over  the  Old  Planters’ 

Meadow,  and  so  to  the  two  ponds  usually  dry  in  summer  near 
which  ponds  the  way  doth  branch.”  The  two  ponds  were  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  Dodge  Street,  and  Cabot  and  CoTant  The 
Landing  Place  was  where  Conant  Street  crosses  Frost-fish  River 
(36) 
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ing  a  way  overgrown  by  brambles  that  suddenly  comes  to 
a  dead  end  .  .  .  but  a  little  grubbing  in  the  underbrush 
is  almost  certain  to  disclose  the  cellar  of  an  old  house,  just 
a  little  hole  and  a  pile  of  stones.  .  .  .  These  forgotten 
ways  are  great  adventures. 

In  this  17th  century,  carts  and  wagons  were  rare.  When 
a  family  moved,  it  was  by  water,  if  possible.  Travelling 
by  foot  or  horseback  necessitated  frequent  ordinaries  or 
taverns.2 

A  few  years  after  the  founding  of  the  town,  in  1654, 
provision  was  made  for  an  ordinary  by  choosing  Samuel 
Foster  as  Keeper  of  the  Tavern.0  The  appointment  of 
the  Ordinary  Keeper  was  always  made  by  the  town  to 
ensure  a  reliable  man,  for  to  him  was  entrusted  the  proper 
dispensing  of  liquor  along  the  lines  carefully  laid  out  by 
the  General  Court.  “Mo  tippling  after  nine  at  night.  On 
week  days  during  the  hours  of  Meeting,  the  house  must 
be  cleared  of  all  persons  able  to  attend  Meeting.”  In  1645 
a  woman  might  be  licensed  to  keep  an  Ordinary,  provided 
she  “procure  a  fitt  man,  that  is  godly  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  first  tavern4  was  undoubtedly  on  the  lot  next  the 
Historical  House  where  later,  in  the  19th  century,  was 
the  Sign  of  the  “Enon  Hotel.” 

The  method  of  moving  about  the  country  was  first  by 
the  bridle  paths,  these  giving  way  to  highways ;  stepping 


2  March  12,  1637,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  “thereafter, 
every  town  shall  present  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  sell  wine, 
strong  water,  made  in  this  country,  and  no  other  strong  drm 


to  be  sold.”  .  .  n  -iaA  a 

Orders  of  the  General  Court  as  to  ordmaines :  13-9-1644. 

“It  is  ordered  that  every  vintner  or  other .  person,  that  hath 

license  to  draw  wine,  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  pay  unto 

the  officers  appointed  by  the  Court  to  receive  it  20  s.  for  every 

butt  of  sack  drawn,  and  so  proportionately  for  every  greater  or 

lesser  vessell  and  for  every  hogshead  of  French  wine  or  other 

wines  5  s  and  that  every  drawer  of  wine,  shall  appear  once 

every  quarter  either  at  Court  in  Boston,  or  other  courts,  there 

to  take  oath.”  _  .  .  , 

Inn  keepers  were  allowed  to  brew  beer,  which  they  sell  at 

their  houses.  _  1  n  , 

3  This  action  of  the  town  was  ratified  by  the  General  Court. 

“Samuel  Foster  was  licensed  to  sell  strong  water,  for  the  re¬ 
lief  e  of  travell.” — Q.  C.  R.,  1,413. 

4  Wenham  Town  Records,  1 :  9. 
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stone  and  fords  to  ferries  which,  in  later  years,  were  super- 
ceded  by  bridges. 

The  ferry  used  by  Wenham  people  to  get  to  Salem  was 
at  the  right  of  the  present  Salem  bridge.  The  lease  of 
that  ferry  to  a  ferryman  paid  or  helped  pay  the  grammar 
school  master  of  Salem.  At  first  this  ferry  was  operated 
only  for  foot  passengers  but  in  1639  it  provided  a  “horse- 
boat,”  and  townspeople  could  use  it  for  Id,  strangers  were 
charged  2d  apiece  and  “for  mares,  horses  and  other  great 
beasts  6d  each,  and  goats  calves  and  swine  2d.” 

Even  at  this  early  date  it  required  two  ordinaries  to  be 
licensed  in  Wenham,  ostensibly  for  the  travelling  public, 
but  in  reality  a  gathering  place  for  sociability,  at  all  times 
frowned  upon  by  the  church  members,  though  a  warm  and 
gratef ul  meeting  place  to  spend  the  hour  between  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  services  on  the  Sabbath. 

Apparently  the  Town  Records  did  not  always  record 
for  we  find  in  the  Quarterly  Court  Records  that  in  1658 
Richard  Coy  was  licensed  to  keep  an  Ordinary  and  draw 
wine  and  strong  waters  in  Wenham,  and  in  the  same  year 
Henry  Kimball  was  also  licensed  in  Wenham,  probably 
near  his  home  land  which  was  off  the  main  road  to  Ips¬ 
wich,  while  Richard  Coy  was  on  the  road  to  Manchester, 
near  the  pond  which  today  bears  his  name.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  appointment  of  these  men  in  the  Town 
Records. 


SPIRITUAL  AND  POLITICAL  DISTURBANCES 
OF  THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY. 


Witchcraft  delusion.  The  minds  of  the  ministers  and 
the  magistrates  were  in  a  highly  emotional  state;  the  war 
was  considered  a  visitation  of  punishments  from  on  high, 
for  their  sins.  The  devil  was  a  very  real  person,  and  the 
malefactor  was  felt  to  he  in  personal  league  with  the  devil. 
It  only  needed  a  spark  to  light  this  belief  into  a  persecu¬ 
tion  so  relentless  as  to  be  unbelievable.  Mr.  Charles  Up- 
ham  in  his  exhaustive  study  of  this  period  has  carefully 
laid  the  background  for  this  frenzy  in  the  bad  feeling 
which  existed  between  some  families  in  Salem  Village  and 
Topsfield  over  land  holdings.  This  feeling  of  the  older 
people  was  caught  up  by  an  emotional  and  imaginative 
group  of  young  people,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  a  West 
Indian  servant  of  the  Pastor  Parris,  had  learned  palm¬ 
istry  and  some  secrets  of  mesmerism;  beside  these  young 
girls  of  Teen  age  were  others  who1  attended  these  meetings 
from  the  surrounding  villages,  and  one  from  Wenham,  by 
name  Goody  Bibber.  This  woman  lived  in  the  house  of 
Joseph  Fowler  (probably  Mr.  Reynolds’  house),  who  gave 
her  a  most  unsavory  reputation  in  his  testimony.  “Good- 
man  Bibber  and  his  wife  lived  at  my  house ;  I  did  observe 
her  idle  in  her  calling  and  very  much  given  to  tattling 
and  tale  bearing,  making  mischief  amongst  her  neighbors, 
and  very  much  given  to  speaking  bad  words,  and  was  n 
woman  of  turbulent  spirit.  It  had  been  proven  that  she 
was  able  to  fall  into  fitts  at  any  time.  When  Sarah  Nourse 
was  tried  she  accused  Goody  Bibber  of  cheating  in  the 
matter  of  pins,  but  Bibber  did  not  belong  to  the  village 

and  was  considered  an  interloper.” 1 

From  Joseph  Fowler’s  house  to  Mr.  Parris’  house,  where 
the  circle  met,  was  a  long  trek  for  Goody  Bibber  to  take, 
and  we  wonder  how  she  did  it. 

Loss  of  the  Charter.  Another  event  to  arouse  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  people  quite  as  much  as  the  witchcraft  delu- 

1  Charles  Upham,  Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village,  2:  296. 
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sion  was  the  impending  loss  of  their  charter.  Coincident 
with  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  the  change  in  the  status  of  the  Colonists,  by  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  their  charter  and  the  dissolving  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  which  had  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists  from  the  very  beginning.  In  its  place  the  King  sent 
over  a  Governor  and  Council  with  complete  power  to  take 

over  the  laws,  taxes,  and  perform  all  other  acts  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  sent  over  as  Governor,  and 
with  him  sufficient  troops  to  meet  any  resistance.  Wen- 
ham  people,  in  company  with  the  inhabitants  of  all  other 
towns,,  were  greatly  excited  and  fearful  of  the  event,  and 
what  it  was  going  to  mean  to  their  liberties  and  living. 
Ihe  first  tax  that  was  levied  under  this  new  power  created 
great  excitement  in  Essex  County,  particularly  in  our 
neighboring  town  of  Ipswich.  Here  they  assembled  in 
town  meeting  and  under  the  leadership  of  John  Wise  they 
drew,  up  a  protest,  which  stated  that  their  liberties  as 
Englishmen  had  been  curtailed,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
tax  unless  levied  by  an  elected  assembly.  As  a  result  of 
this  John  Wise  was  thrown  into  prison  and,  after  trial, 
heavily  fined  and  the  minister  relieved  of  his  ministerial 
duties.  This  protest  from  the  Ipswich  people  and  other 
towns  resulted  m  the  King's  representatives  passing  a  law 
limiting  town  meetings  to  one  a  year,  which  must  confine 
its  business  to  election  of  town  officers.  Apparently  there 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  in  Wenharn,  whether  it 
were  expedient  to  proceed  to  elect  town  officers  under  this 

t/UlL  L* 

Wenharn  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  old  charter,  and 
so  instructed  its  Representatives;  when  they  were  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  oppression,  they  publicly  gave  thanks.3 

2  W.  T.  R.,  1 :  86. 

3  W.  T.  R.,  1 :  89. 


THE  COMMONS. 


To  follow  the  story  of  the  Common  Lands  in  Wenham 
is  to  follow  the  story  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Home  through 
England  to  the  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Our  town’s 
procedure  in  all  land  dealings  was  in  conformity  with  the 
system  with  which  the  colonists  were  familiar  in  England. 

For  the  first  few  years  large  grants  were  made,  some 
as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the  Company,  like 
Governor  Endicott’s  three  hundred  acres  in  Danvers. 
These  large  grants  were  either  operated  as  farms  by  the 
owners  or  leased  to  others  to  operate,  as  did  John  Fair- 
field  in  West  Wenham.1  There  were  other  farm  grants  to 
husbandmen  of  experience,  able  to  operate  and  increase  the 
holdings  as  did  William  Dodge,  recommended  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Governor  Endicott  as  a  “skillful  and  painful 
husbandman.”2 

The  Commons  of  Wenham,  comprising  some  4000  acres, 
was  variously  administrated  by  the  town.  The  extension 
of  the  old  English  system  of  Commonage  is  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  agrarian  history  of  Wenham,  as  it  was  of 
all  New  England  towns. 

In  the  Spring  of  1643,  the  General  Court  ordered: 
“Preventing  disorder  in  come  fields,  which  are  inclosed 
in  common  .  .  .  that  those  who  have  the  greater  quantity 
in  such  fields,  shall  have  power  to  order  the  whole,  and 
that  everyone  who  hath  part  in  any  common  field,  shall 
make  and  maintain  fences  according  to  the  several  quan¬ 
tities.”3 

This  keeping  in  repair  of  the  fences  to  keep  in  the 
cattle  was  always  a  matter  of  much  controversey,  and  the 

1  Transcript  of  Wills  and  Inventories,  W.  H.  C.,  vol.  4. 

2  In  the  general  letter  of  instructions  to  Gov.  Endicott,  dated 
May  2,  1629,  the  following-  are  recommended  to  your  care  viz: 
“that  you  would  show  all  lawful  favor  and  respect  unto  the 
planters  that  come  over  in  the  Lion’s  Whelp,  out  of  the  counties 
of  Dorset  and  Somerset ;  that  you  would  appoint  unto  William 
Dodg-e,  a  painful  and  skilful  husbandman,  the  charge  of  a  team 
of  horses.” 

3  W.  T.  R,  1 :  6. 
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coin  t  records  of  the  1 1  th  century  abound  with  petty  quar¬ 
rels  among  the  proprietors  of  these  Common  Lands  for 
the  damage  done  to  corn  and  crops  by  cattle.  In  Wenham 
a  piece  of  grass  land  common  to  a  group  for  mowing,  was 
common  to  the  whole  in  the  Fall  after  the  hay  was  gath¬ 
ered.  (See  note.) 

This  method  of  holding  plots  of  land  by  a  group,  while 
common  m  the  17th  century,  persisted  into  the  early  19th. 
Ihe  Historical  Association  has  a  Proprietors7  Book  of 
Long  Hill,  recording  the  meetings  in  1823-30  and  the 
number  of  cattle  each  member  could  put  in,  the  amount 
of  fence  he  must  keep  in  repair,  and  minute  data  as  to 
the  time  and  expense  of  using  the  land. 

The  town  also  exercised  exclusive  control  in  the  cutting 
of  timber,  the  privilege  of  cutting  being  carefully  guarded 
against  abuse.  Whatever  the  inhabitant  needed  for  boards 
shingles  or  firewood,  he  must  first  get  permission  to  cut,’ 
and  under  no  account  could  any  of  this  wood  be  sold  out 
of  town  Further  regulations  were  made  as  to  removing 
the  timber  after  it  was  cut.4 


The  4000  acres  which  were  in  possession  of  the  town 
were  not  only  a  means  of  support  to  the  Commoners,  but 
to  the  township  a  never  ending  source  of  wealth.  When¬ 
ever  the  town  needed  money  for  welfare,  for  schools  or 
highways,  land  could  be  and  was  sold,  for  there  was  always 
a  purchaser  among  these  land  hungry  colonists  for  the 
piece  of  meadow,  woodland,  or  pasture  offered. 

During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  town’s  history, 
the  pioneer  inhabitants  thus  increased  their  holdings ;  when 
Richard  Dodge,  the  pioneer,  died,  his  original  eighty 


in  ote.— Henery  Kimball  brought  charges  against  several  for 

t7,rS  d°7e  +t0  !hlS  C°rn  by  Cattle ;  the  testimony  of  Robert 
Snith  was  that  about  the  Indian  harvest  he  and  Goodman  Si¬ 
mons  son  saw  cattle  m  Henry  Kimball’s  corn,  and  four  of  them 
were  Mn  Nortons,  others  were  old  Goodman  Kemble’s  and  his 
son  Rices.  Goodwife  Newman  testified  that  Henry  Kimball 
said  he  thought  his  father  and  brother  Richard  would  undo 
him,  for  their  oxen  had  eaten  all  his  corn.  d° 

tt  Al€t?:  ¥af1ey  dePosed  that  the  outside  fence  of  his  master 
Ileniy  Kimball  was  a  sufficient  fence,  when  the  damage  was 
done. — Court  Records,  1 :  416 — 1656.  ^  aS 


4W.  T.  R.,  1:83. 
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acres  had  increased  to  500  acres,  so  that  each  of  his  five 
sons  had  100  acres  each,  valued  at  a  hundred  pounds.5 

Another  method  of  increasing  the  town  assets  was  by 
renting  land  with  the  provision  that  it  should  he  returned 
to  the  town  improved.  John  Abbey  was  allowed  to  live 
in  his  house  and  improve  two  acres  of  land ....  “provided 
he  shall  leave  the  land  sown  with  hayseed,  fower  bushels 
to  the  acre  at  the  end  of  the  aforsd  term.”6 

This  is  an  example  of  the  system  of  English  cottage 
rights  where  many  poor  people  were  allowed  to  build  cot¬ 
tages  upon  the  lord’s  waste  land,  with  common  rights  of 
pasturage  and  cropping,  for  which  they  paid  in  produce 
or  in  service.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  of  this 
class,  some  so  poor  that  they  came  as  indentured  servants, 
working  out  their  freedom  after  a  certain  period.  By 
order  of  the  General  Court  no-  servant  or  apprentice  could 
have  land  allotted  to  him,  until  he  had  completed  his  term 
of  service.  Such  cottage  rights  did  not  carry  with  them 
the  rights  of  commonage.7 

In  becoming  a  township,  Wenham  acquired  the  right 
of  commonage,  that  is,  the  right  to  divide  its  Common 
Land  among  the  commoners  who  were  those  who  had 
bought  land,  or  had  land  granted  them  for  services  to  the 
Colony.  Commonage  was  also  acquired  by  inheritance. 
James  Moulton  Sen.,  at  his  death  left  an  estate  living 
which  carried  the  right  of  commonage.8 

The  town  also  divided  from  time  to  time,  large  tracts 
of  Common  Land  among  those  who  had  the  right  of  com¬ 
monage.  The  600  acres  which  had  been  set  aside  as  Com¬ 
mon  Land,  and  the  boundaries  defined,  were  divided  by 
a  method  devised  by  the  townsmen;  those  divisions  are 
today  well  defined  and,  in  several  cases,  held  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  original  grantees.  These  divisions  and 
the  sucessive  owners  have  been  carefully  studied  and  re¬ 
corded  after  some  years  of  research  by  Mr.  Louis  Dodge, 
a  record  of  great  value  to  land  owners  in  that  section  as 
well  as  to  town  assessors.9 

5  W.  H.  C.,  Yol.  4. 

6  W.  T.  E.,  1.  33. 

7  S.  T.  E.,  1 :47. 

8  W.  T.  E.,  1 :  143. 

9  Wenham  Common,  Lonis  Dodge,  W.  H.  Col.,  vol.  40. 
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^Tke  final  division  of  these  Common  Lands  was  made  in 
1/15,  when  the  Great  Swamp  and  land  in  the  east  end  of 
the  town  was  divided,  usually  with  eight  persons  to  a  divi¬ 
sion.  It  has  heen  a  town  tradition,  a  libel  on  the  town 
fathers  of  the  1 7  th  Century,  that  the  Swamp  was  divided 
into  eight  divisions,  and  a  ninth  division  was  allotted.  Ly 
any  careful  reading  of  the  records,  one  may  find  that  there 
were  nine  divisions  and  eight  people  to  each  division,  so 
at  this  late  day  we  may  justify  the  accuracy  of  pioneer 
mathematics.10 

10  Supplement  W.  T.  K.,  2,  p.  96-109 


CUAFLIN-RICHARDS  HOUSE— 

ROBERT  MacCUAFUIN’S  “OULD  HOUSE”  IN  1664 


CLAFLIN  HOUSE  FRONT  ROOM 
Ogee  braces,  unique  architectural  feature 


SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF 
17TH  CENTURY  WENHAM  PEOPLE 


Architecture.  The  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Wenham  during  the  17th  Century  was  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  type  of  house  in  which  they  lived.  Very 
few  17th  Century  houses  still  remain  in  Wenham.  The 
following  is  the  modest  list — 

In  occupation  of 

Timothy  Pickering  House  ....  Hon.  J ames  Reynolds 

Claflin-Richards  House  .  Historical  Association 

Old  Farm  .  John  Amory 

Batchelder  House . Henry  Erhard 

Perkins  House . . . Howard  Perkins 

With  the  exception  of  the  Claflin-Richards  House,  these 
houses  have  been  so  altered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  later 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  century  owners  as  to  leave  but  little 
trace  of  the  original  house. 

In  the  Claflin-Richards  House,  we  find  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  17th  Century  home:  one  room  and  an  entry, 
a  big  central  chimney,  a  gable  and  traces  of  a  later  gable 
over  the  door ;  the  huge  fireplace  was  in  the  kitchen,  later 
called  the  hall,  and  was  the  common  room  for  all  who  were 
a  part  of  the  household.  It  was  where  they  cooked  and 
ate,  spun  and  wove,  made  soap  and  sausages,  and  candles 
for  lighting.  Overcrowded  with  people  and  diverse  ac¬ 
tivities,  it  was  no  quiet  place  when  the  big  families,  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  children  were  in  process  of  growing 
up ;  such  overcrowding  and  forced  intimacy  did  not  con¬ 
duce  to  delicacy  or  simple  manners. 

In  the  Claflin-Richards  house  the  opening  of  the  chimney 
was  shortened  by  two  feet  when  the  chimney  was  rebuilt, 
for  safety,  in  1918.  This  opening  of  nine  feet  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  wooden  lintel  nine  by  eleven  and  a  quarter 
inches.  The  trammel  bar  of  wood  has  been  replaced  by  one 
of  iron,  and  upon  this  bar  hung  the  pots,  kettles  and  spits 
used  for  cooking.  In  the  big  kettle  was  cooked  the  corn 
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meal  mush,  occasionally  meats  and  stews,  as  the  daily  fare 
o  t  e  co  omsts ;  before  the  fire  on  new  shingles  were  baked 
the  Indian  bannocks,  (crisp  corn  meal  mush).  Meat  was 
supplied  from  the  wild  game  by  those  who  had  time  to 
,  ,mes**c  animals  were  too  much  prized  to  slaught¬ 
er  for  food.  The  spit  which  was  in  every  fireplace,  held 
the  meat  for  roasting  and  was  constantly  kept  revolving 
m  order  for  the  meat  to  cook  evenly.  An'  iron  pan  caught 
the  drippings  Later  the  revolving  cord  was  replaced  by  a 
tm  kitchen  which  was  placed  before  the  fire  and  turned 
constantly  to  ensure  even  cooking.  The  every  day  dishes 
were  wooden  or  pewter. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  the  trestle  table,  benches,  and 
one  or  two  chairs  for  the  old  people  or  company,  chests 
ioi  tlie  clothing  since  there  were  no  closets. 

The  outside  of  the  house  was  boarded  up  and  down  with 
wide  boards,  and  all  the  17th  Century  houses  in  Wenham 
A\ere  shingled,  as  is  shown  in  the  frequent  grants  per- 
mittmg  sufficmnt  lumber  to  be  cut  for  shingles  for  a  house: 

o  A  athaniel  aldren :  Liberty  for  so  much  timber  pine 

or  hemlock  as  may  make  enuf  for  the  shingling  ye  west 
end  of  his  house  which  he  bought  of  John  Abby.”  Wen- 
ham  Town  Records  1 :  177.  “To  Zacheas  Goldsmith  tim- 
bei  for  a  dwelling  house  of  fourtey  foote  long  and  twenty 
foote  wide  and  timber  for  boards  and  shingle  and  plank 
for  finishing  of  it.”  Wenham  Town  Records  1 :178 
These  houses  of  the  mid  17th  Century  were  well  built, 
and  all  through  the  century  the  early  Wenham  colonists 
were  not  hampered  by  the  extreme  privations  of  the  earlier 
emigrants  whose  roofs  were  thatched  and  too  often  the 
cause  of  frequent  fires  which  destroyed  them. 

eoige  Fiancis  Dow,  whose  extensive  researches  made 
him  an  authority  on  the  life  of  the  17th  Century,  says  of 
this  period,  With  the  present  widespread  belief  in  Puri¬ 
tan  austerity  of  character,  there  is  associated  a  conception 
of  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners,  but  the  channels  of 
information  have  been  ecclesiastical,  and  bias  was  a  factor 
in  outlining  the  composition  of  the  picture.  In  point  of 
fact  our  New  England  ancestors,  when  viewed  as  a  body 
are  found  to  have  had  standards  of  living  far  below  those 
of  today.  I  he  common  speech  was  gross ;  crowded  living 
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led  to  familiarity.  There  was  more  drunkenness,  profan¬ 
ity,  loose  living  and  petty  crime,  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,  than  at  the  present  time,  and  by  no  means  did  every 
one  go  to  meeting  on  Sunday.”1 

Dress.  The  people  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
quite  fond  of  color  and  style  as  are  the  people  of  today 
with  this  difference — the  early  colonists  brought  with  them 
an  ingrained  feeling  of  rank;  that  feeling  cropped  out  in 
the  seating  of  the  meeting  house,  in  the  laws  of  the  Gener¬ 
al  Court  as  to  the  wearing  of  clothes  above  ones  station. 
The  Puritan  zealot  felt  the  utmost  contempt  for  any  ex¬ 
cessive  interest  in  dress.  The  General  Court  also  felt  an 
increasing  responsibility  in  the  wasting  of  estate  “unsuit¬ 
able  to  our  povertie,”  and  in  1651  passed  a  new  set  of 
dress  regulations  aimed  at  those  people  of  “mean  estate, 
education  and  callings  taking  upon  themselves  the  garbe  of 
gentle  folk,”  and  the  Selectmen  of  every  town  were  re¬ 
quired  to  present  any  individual  who  dressed  above  their 
rank. 

The  Court  records  of  1652  were  filled  with  such  pre¬ 
sentments;  Puth  Hatfield  of  Wenham  was  presented  for 
wearing  excess  in  apparel,  but  at  the  next  Court  was  dis¬ 
charged,  as  it  was  proven  that  her  mother  was  worth  over 
two  hundred  pounds ;  the  wives  of  Austin  Killam  and  J ohn 
Kimball  were  presented  for  wearing  silk  scarfs,  and  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Fisk  for  wearing  a  tiffanny  hood,  all  of 
these  dressy  wives  in  Wenham  were  discharged  when  it  was 
proved  that  their  husbands  were  worth  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds. 

This  effort  of  the  General  Court  to  curb  undue  atten¬ 
tion  to  dress  was  of  short  duration,  though  it  was  one  of 
the  high  lights  of  Puritan  zeal;  neither  church,  taxation 
or  fining  could  control  the  desire  for  clothes  that  were 
elegant,  and  in  the  style  of  their  English  relatives  at  home, 
and  the  many  regulations  soon  became  a  dead  letter,  though 
on  the  law  books  for  many  years. 

1  Domestic  Life  in  17th  Century  in  New  England,  by  G.  Fran¬ 
cis  Dow,  at  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum.  N.  Y.  Privately 
printed. 

2  Q.  C.  B.,  2  :  153. 

3  R.  M.  B.  C.,  3  :  34,  332,  and  4 :  57. 
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Care  of  the  poor,  sich  and  old  age.  Wenham  in  common 
with  other  towns  was  very  careful  not  to  allow  strangers 
to  secure  a  residence  here.  Even  servants  and  relatives 
were  carefully  watched  and  ordered  back  home  if  they 
seemed  to  tarry  too  long. 

William  Lincorne  was  warned  by  the  selectmen  to  re¬ 
move  himself  and  his  family  out  of  towne;  and  Cornet 
J ohn  Dodge  was  given  notice  to  free  his  house  of  sd  Lin¬ 
corne  and  family.4 

The  selectmen  had  control  of  the  social  work,  and  the 
town  voted  the  money  to  carry  it  on.  Often  the  selectmen 
were  not  backed  up  by  the  town;  in  town  meeting  as¬ 
sembled  the  town  was  frequently  not  as  humane  as  the 
selectmen.  The  relief  of  widow  l\fercy  Eisk  is  typical 
of  all  the  regulations  as  to  the  needy.  “Lt.  Charles  Gott 
did  receive  into  his  house  or  family  and  entertain  his  kins¬ 
woman  Mercey  Eisk,  the  widow  and  relect  of  Noah  Eisk, 
deceased,  without  leave  of  the  selectmen  and  contrary  to 
the  town  orders,  and  now  by  the  providence  of  God’  she 
being  visited  with  sickness  and  laneness,  and  not  being; 
able  to  help  herself,  and  her  condition  being  so  dangerous 
as  it  calls  for  speedy  relief  and  said  Lt.  Gott  not  being 
home  to  take  care  of  her,  the  selectmen  judge  it  their  duty 
to  do  some  thing  for  her  present  relief,  and  she  having  put 
herself  under  the  hands  of  Dr.  Edward  Wells  of  Salem, 
practitioner  of  Physic — for  help  under  God  it  is  agreed 
that  sd,  Mr.  Wells  will  use  his  best  skill  to  doe  what  he 
can  for  her  present  relief  where  she  is,  the  sd  selectmen  in 
behalfe  of  the  towne  will  take  care  that  he  have  suitable 
satisfaction  for  his  pains ;  but  will  not  yield  to  have  her 
removed  to  Salem.7’5 

This  was  an  occasion  when  the  town  did  not  back  up  the 
action  of  the  selectmen  for  when  it  was  put  to  a  vote  as  to 
paying  the  doctors  bill  the  town  voted  in  the  negative. 
Later  there  was  continued  dispute  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
bill,  with  the  final  outcome,  that  the  town  voted  to  sell 
some  land  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and  accordingly  an 
acre  of  land  was  sold  to  Thomas  Patch  for  £3,  to1  cover 
the  cost  of  Mercey  Eisk’s  need. 

4  W.  T.  R.,  1  :  72. 

5  W.  T.  R.,  1 :  135. 
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Wages.  The  control  of  wages  by  some  political  body 
is  no  new  devise  to  halt  excessive  prices,  those  first  good 
colonizers  on  the  Arabella,  foresaw  danger  of  rising  prices 
of  labor  as  they  viewed  the  few  workers  who  accom¬ 
panied  them.  On  Aug.  16,  1630  on  board  the  Arabella, 
there  was  a  conference  and  the  price  of  labor  for  different 
services  was  carefully  regulated. 

The  following  year  in  May,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
price  of  different  services  should  be  regulated  by  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned;  this  resulted,  in  extortion  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  labor,  and  the  price  of  commodities  rose 
to  double  the  cost  in  England. 

There  was  then  an  attempt  to  correct  this,  by  fining 
both  employer  and  employee  for  a  breach  of  the  wage 
regulations,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  these 
fines  being  so  levied  in  the  Court  records. 

Finally  the  General  Court  gave  up  trying  to  regulate 
wages,  and  ordered  that  the  freeman  in  every  town  should 
regulate  from  time  to  time,  prices  and  rates  for  workers .  . 
despite  these  regulations  excessive  prices  prevailed,  and 
Hugh  Peters  was  chosen  to  unite  with  other  officials  in 
remedying  this  evil — he  never  did. 

In  these  days  of  rationing  and  control  both  of  food  and 
wages,  it  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  type  of  rationing 
in  the  17th  century. 

John  Josselyn,  Gent,  came  to  Hew  England  as  a  travel¬ 
ler,  and  thus  writes. 

The  proportion  of  victuals  for  a  mess  of  four  people 
being  four  men.  At  sea.  2  pieces  of  meat  of  three  and 
one  quarter  each. 

4  pounds  of  bread 

1  pint  of  pease 

4  gallons  of  beer  with  nutmegs  and  vinegar  for  three 
flesh  days  a  week 

Eor  four  fish  days  a  week 

2  pieces  of  fish,  cod  or  habberdine 

pound  of  butter 

4  pounds  of  bread 

%  pounds  of  cheese 

Eor  private  use,  he  continues,  you  may  carry  in  case  of 
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sea  sickness,  conserve  of  rose  leaves,  clove  gilly  flower 
wormwood,  ginger,  burnt  wine,  English  spirits,  prunes  to 
stev,  raisins  of  the  sun  sugar,  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon, 
pepper  and  ginger,  bisket  or  Spanish  rusk,  eggs,  rice 
lemon  juice  well  put  up,  to  prevent  scurvy. 

To  prevent  or  take  away  sea  sickness,  conserve  of  worm 
wood,  is  very  proper. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  17TH  CENTURY 


In  1647,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colo¬ 
ny  decreed  that  every  town  of  100  families  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  Grammar  school,  and  imposed  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds  for  not  complying. 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  Wenham  came  within  this  regu¬ 
lation.  During  the  time  there  were  no  schools,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  at  home,  for  these  early  settlers  had  a 
great  respect  for  education,  and  passed  to  their  children  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing:  the  type  of  people  in  our 
town  was  evidenced  by  their  support  of  Harvard  College, 
when  in  1653  twenty  families  contributed.  Nearly  as 
many  as  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  ministry.  The 
four  largest  contributors  were  Richard  Dodge,  £2,  Mr. 
Eisk  £l-3s.  William  Fisk  and  Edward  Kemp  each  10s. 
and  the  remaining  twenty  contributed  from  6s  to  Is  each, 
according  to  their  ability  or  inclination. 

As  to  establishing  a  school,  Wenham  was  negligent  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Court,  failing  to  have  us 
many  families  as  required,  and  finally  was  presented  for 
such  negligence.1  It  cost  the  town  20  shillings  to  send 
Capt.  Eisk  and  William  Fairfield  to  answer  the  present¬ 
ment.  But  the  school  was  established  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  Capt.  Fisk,  he  of  the  Indian  Wars, 
now  an  elderly  man,  was  appointed  to  keep  a  school  in  the 
town  for  the  ensuing  year,  according  to  terms  then  agreed 
upon  between  the  selectmen  and  him.  The  selectmen  were 
apparently  forgetful,  in  carrying  out  the  agreements,  and 
failed  to  provide  for  a  rate  to  pay  Capt.  Fisk.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  Wenham  Schools. 

If  Wenham  was  remiss  in  starting  the  public  schools, 
it  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  pioneer  in  employing  wo¬ 
men  teachers.  We  find  no  record  of  a  school  earlier  than 
1702,  when  the  town  reappointed  Capt.  Fisk,  “to  learn 
those  that  would  learn  to  read  write  and  cypher,”  they  fur¬ 
ther  voted  to  give  the  selectmen  power  to  “agree  with  such 
1  Supplement  to  Vol.  I,  W.  T.  R.,  52,  53. 
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school  dames  as  are  necessary  to  learn  children  to  read.” 
Keadmg  seemed  to  be  the  only  subject  within  the  capacity 
of  women  to  teach.  Two  distinguished  school  masters 
were  m  the  neighborhood  of  Wenham,  Michael  Walsh,  the 
author  of  Walsh  s  arithmetic,  lived  in  Hamilton,  then 
Ipswich.  Ezekial  Cheever,  who  had  married  the  sister 
o  Capt  Lothrop  of  Beverly,  later,  was  in  Boston,  where 
he  taught  the  Boston  Latin  school,  beginning  bis  lon°- 
service  there  in  1670.  h 

It  might  be  well  to  call  the  attention  to  the  oft-quoted 
remark  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  were  un- 
ettered,  since  the  deeds  and  conveyances  were  so  often 

rt-(  .  1  ‘i  * .  ^  ,  .  is  in  no  way  an  indi- 

c  of  inability  to  write,  for  there  are  many  examples 

oi  a  well  written  signature,  followed  a  few  years  later  by 

a  document  signed  with  “his  mark” :  old  age  or  rheumatism 

oft-times  made  writing  difficult;  this  may  explain  the 

numerous  “his  mark”  signatures,  when  the  writers  were 

'noun  to  have  been  educated  to  the  point  of  reading  and 
writing.2  s 

O 

The  method  of  teaching  was  at  first  by  the  Horn  book, 
and  ater  the  Hew  England  Primer.  The  alphabet  was 

and, Sight’  never  of  sound-  The  endless 
epetition  of  the  couplets  m  the  primer  was  the  foundation 
of  many  a  chi  Ids  theology. 

century  eal  °f  Wenllam  schools  begins  with  the  18th 
theMme8  tot™  ^  yearIy  choosin?  ol  assistants  for 

fo^bia^nks.— 

petitions?6'8  “  the  Di^ity  ^  and 


INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  17TII  CENTURY 


The  industries  of  this  century  were  purely  utilitarian ; 
food,  shelter,  fuel  and  clothing  were  the  prime  concerns 
of  the  Wenham  farmers :  whatever  he  may  have  raised  m 
excess  of  his  needs  gave  him  the  means  of  trading  for  the 
imports  from  the  mother  country,  or  for  molasses  and  rum 
from  the  Barbadoes.  Corn  the  colonist  must  grow,  an 
having  grown  it,  mills  to  grind  it  became  an  early  neces 

sity. 

Mills .  While  the  town  records  make  no  mention  of  a 
mill  before  1653,  some  of  the  old  wills  have  mention  of 
these  mills,  the  first  seems  to  be  that  of  John  Dodge,  on 
which  site  later  the  town  granted  the  right  to  put  np  a  saw 
mill.  The  will  of  pioneer  Kichard  Dodge  mentions  a  cider 

mill. 

There  was  without  doubt  immediately  after  the  town 
was  founded,  a  mill,  for  we  read  of  the  miraculous  deliver¬ 
ance  of  John  Fisk’s  son,  in  his  journal,  telling  of  the  son 
being  carried  under  the  mill  wheel  when  it  was  m  motion, 
and  coming  out  without  a  bone  broken !  The  diary  states 
under  date  6th  of  the  third  month,  speaking  of  his  son 
John,  nine  years  old,  ahe  escaped  a  great  dangei  m  pass 
ing  with  the  stream  under  the  mill  wheel,  when  the  mi 
was  a  going,  at  which  time  he  rejoiced  in  a  new  life,  and 
not  a  bone  broken.”  The  mill  may  have  been  Hawes  mill, 
for  which  there  is  a  record  in  1653,  for  repairing  t  is 
mill,  or  it  may  have  been  where  the  brook  flows  from  the 
Great  Pond,  which  would  make  it  near  the  land  of  John 

Fisk.  T 

In  1691,  there  was  granted  to  John  Porter  and  James 

Friend  “libertie  to  stop  their  brook  in  the  Common  near 
Lord’s  Hill,  and  turn  it  into  John  Porters  land  so  t  at 
they  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  water  to  set  a  saw 
mill”  ;  a 'few  years  later  .this  same  John  Porter  was  granted 
timber  for  building  a  mault  mill  to  sett  on  the  brook  by 

his  house.1 

1 W.  T.  R.,  vol.  1,1^8. 
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•  m^ers  we^e  limited  as  to  charges,  they  had  a  “ceil- 
mg  put  on  grinding  corn  “not  more  than  a  sixteenth  part 
of  the  corn  he  grinds/7  was  the  order  of  the  General  Court. 

lhe  miller  shall  always  have  ready  weights  and  scales,  at 
his  own  charge.2 

+1  ^  Peat  meadow  was  as  essential  as  a  wood  lot: 

the  old  deeds  carefully  define  these  peat  meadows.3 

Much  peat  was  cut  on  the  Wenham  side  of  Valley  Eoad 
where  turf  houses  were  a  common  sight,  even  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Those  owning  land  along  Longham  had 
peat  bogs,  which  were  a  spring  and  fall  fuel  supply. 

Peat  was  cut  during  the  summer  or  early  fall  and 
stacked  to  dry;  later  the  blocks  were  stored  in  the  turf 
houses  until  hauled  home.  The  lighter  peat  was  full  of 
leaves  and  sticks  and  was  cut  near  the  surface,  and  was 
particularly  adapted  to  burning  spring  and  fall;  the 
blacker  peat  was  heavier,  but  gave  out  less  heat,  tho7  it 
kept  the  fire  all  night.  The  implements  used  in  cutting 
peat  are  now  rarely  found,  but  a  group  may  be  seen  in 
the  barn  on  the  Historical  grounds.  The  meadow  back 
°t  the  lea  House  has  some  very  good  peat,  which  was 
used  for  many  years  as  a  source  of  supply;  the  turf  houses 
and  drying  sheds  were  back  of  the  church.  During  the 
first  V  orld  V  ar,  when  there  was  an  impending  scarcity 
o  fuel,  an  engineer  was  sent  by  the  government  to  look 
over  this  piece  of  land  as  a  possible  source  of  supply  for 

peat  as  a  fuel  substitute,  but  the  matter  did  not  go  beyond 
the  survey.  ‘ 

Tanning.  The  need  for  leather  was  imperative,  and 
proyiswn  was  made  for  tanning  in  every  town.  Charles 

•  i  i  -  a  tannm#  Tat  at  Ae  west  end  of  Wenham.  Dan- 
iel  Claflm,  son  of  the  original  Eobert,  had  tan  vats  on 
-Larch  Kow  (the  place  was  directly  at  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Cutler  s  garage).  Another  was  at  Wenham  Neck,  on  that 
very  overworked  brook,  where  there  were  two  mills  one 
m  operation  as  late  as  1820. 

The  General  Court  passed  strict  laws  as  to  tanning: 
ehnite  and.  severe  penalties  were  prescribed  against 

tanners  who  in  any  way  injured  the  hides. 

2  Col.  R. 

3  W.  H.  Col.  Deeds  of  the  17th  century,  vol.  1,  3. 
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Blacksmith.  Blacksmiths  were  as  important  as  tanners 
in  the  domestic  life  of  the  century.  In  16 72,  the  town 
offered  one  Abraham  Martin  two  acres  of  land  on  the  back 
side  of  Robert  Mack  Claffiin’s  land,  on  condition  he  come 
to  our  town,  and  there  continue  seven  years,  following 
his  trade  as  a  blacksmith ;  in  case  he  removeth  within  the 
space  aforesaid  when  the  land  and  shop  shall  be  returned 
to  the  town.4 

Cottage  Industries.  The  home  was  a  busy  place ;  here 
the  making  of  cloth  fell  largely  to  the  women,  tho’  many 
of  our  colonists  were  weavers  by  trade,  and  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  apprentice  papers  for  “to  learn  the  art  of  weaving.” 

Flax  was  raised,  retted  and  spun  into  thread,  later 
woven  into  the  fine  linen,  the  pride  of  the  housewife. 
There  are  several  pieces  of  linen  in  the  textile  collection 
in  the  Historical  House,  which  were  made  from  flax  grown, 
spun  and  woven  in  Wenham.  The  Tittle  Brook  at  Wen- 
ham  Heck  made  a  very  good  place  to  ret  flax,  and  here 
much  was  spun  and  woven. 

Wool  was,  of  course  of  the  greatest  importance  for  its 
warmth  in  this  cold  climate;  every  effort,  was.  made  to 
increase  the  stock  of  sheep  and  prevent  their  being  killed 
for  food ;  to  prevent  idleness  amongst  the  young  boys  who 
cared  for  the  sheep  in  the  pastures,  the  General  Court 
ordered  that  they  should  spin  a  certain  amount  of  thread 
or  yarn.  While  it  is  generally  stated  in  other  towns  that 
the  weaving  on  heavy  looms  was  done  at  first  by  travel¬ 
ling  weavers,  later  by  weavers  who  had  their  own  weaving 
houses,  in  Wenham  from  the  wills  and  inventories  we  find 
or  may  conclude  that  the  weaving  was  done  by  the  women. 
With  ’the  big  wool  wheel,  she  spun  the  yarn,  and  on  the 
small  flax  wheel  the  linen  thread.  The  woolen  sheets  in 
winter  and  the  linen  sheets  for  summer  were  the  product 
of  the  cottage  industry  of  the  women  and  men. 

4  W.  T.  R.,  1.32. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY. 


Eo  more  complete  summary  of  tlie  conditions  existing 
at  the  close  of  this  first  century  could  be  given  than  quot¬ 
ing  the  letter  written  by  the  aged  minister,  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  of  Salem,  often  a  visitor  to  the  Wenham  church  and 
its  people;  he  writes  to  his  son,  then  a  Governor  in  one 
of  the  provinces  of  the  East  Indies : 

In  the  last  letter  I  received  from  you  before  you  went 
to  the  Indies,  you  informed  me  that  one  reason  why  you 
left  England  was,  you  was  willing  for  a  time  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  troubles  which  you  saw  coming  upon  Eng¬ 
land  and  that  the  same  troubles  would  reach  us  in  New 
England  which  has  most  sadly  come  to  pass,  for  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Andros  being  sent  over  from  King  James  to  be 
governor  here  with  a  company  of  subjects,  needy  persons, 
lawyers  etc..  By  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  government, 
the  foundation  of  all  our  good  things  were  destroyed,  bv 
the  wicked,  who  walked  on  every  side  and  the  vilest  of 
men  were  exalted,  the  oppressions  and  sufferings  of  the 
multitudes  were  such,  that  they  as  soon  as  thev  heard  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  gone  for  England 'the  country 
rose  in  arms  imprisoned  the  whole  crew  and  sent  them 
or  England,  but  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  country 
was  brought  to  a  sad  condition  being  aiso  distressed  by 
wars  from  the  Indians  and  French  both  by  land  and  sea 
which  continues  to  this  day  and  great  confusion  in  the 
tune  of  the  committee  of  peace  till  it  pleased  God,  that 
img  Tvilliam  gave  us  a  new  charter  and  sent  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phip  a  native  of  New  England— the  last  summer— 
to  be  our  governor  whereby  we  hope  for  some  reviveinc 
by  degrees,  but  the  necessary  taxations — 30,000“  in  one 
year,  cause  much  murmuring  among  the  people  and  bv 
the  concurrence  of  many  such  causes  New  England  is 
greatly  diminished  and  impoverished  and  brought' low  and 
m  no  place  more  than  in  Salem  which  had  about  60  fishers 
ketches  and  other  trading  ships  belonging  to  it,  but  is  now 
(56) 
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reduced  to  15  the  whole  fishing  trade  being  ceased  and 
the  men  scattered  and  gone.  The  affliction  of  the  times 
has  fallen  heavily  upon  me  and  my  family  that  whereas 
you  know  at  first  I  had  160  li  per  annum  that  I  might 
recover  100  li  and  40  cord  of  wood  which  I  enjoyed  for 
many  yrs  till  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came  that  the  way  of 
rating  was  laid  aside  and  left  to  a  voluntary  contribution 
which  hath  proved  from  many  non  contribution  it  hath 
been  for  6  years  past  but  between  50  and  60  li  annum, 
and  it  is  not  for  ministers  to  contest  a  maintainance  espes- 
cially  in  a  time  when  the  people  are  indeed  impoverished.1 

This  condition  of  which  the  Rev.  Higginson  writes  so 
poignantly  was  reflected  in  the  little  town  of  Wenham; 
here  Pastor  Gerrish  had  much  difficulty  in  securing  his 
salary,  tho’  he  had  the  love  and  respect  of  his  people; 
they  did,  however,  according  to  the  church  records  give 
him  a  most  decent  burial,  paying  all  the  expenses  and  the 
arrears  of  his  salary  were  later  by  a  town  rate  paid  to  his 
widow.2 

1  Reprint  in  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  43  :  182. 

2  W.  T.  R.,  1707—1731,  P.  156,  158. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PERIOD  OF  FRENCH  AND 

INDIAN  WARS 


OPENING  OF  THE  18TH  CENTURY 


It  was  a  futile  boast,  that  the  war  with  the  Narragan- 
setts  in  the  17th  century  had  freed  the  colonists  from  an 
Indian  menace,  for  the  very  last  years  of  that  century 
found  the  colonists  preparing  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 

Wenham  was  still  protected  from  the  frontier  Indians 
by  other  towns,  but  the  frontier  menace  was  drawing 
nearer,  as  the  Indians  commenced  to  attack  unprotected 
families  in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Ipswich,  Topsfield, 
Newbury,  and  Andover.  This  was  the  beginning  of  King 
William’s  War,  otherwise  called  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  The  Indians  were  good  allies  of  the  French;  they 
had  been  taught  to  hate  the  English,  as  perpetrators  of  ail 
evil,  even  to  the  point  of  believing  that  it  was  the  English 
who  had  crucified  Christ.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  town 
voted  in  town  meeting,  “That  for  as  much  as  we  appre¬ 
hend  it  our  duty  to  doe  what  we  maye  for  our  saftie,  in 
this  time  of  danger,  that  there  be  a  fortification  built  for  a 
shelter  for  our  women  and  children,  etc.,  and  the  matter 
w  o  ly  be  left  to  Leiut.  Fiske,  Ensign  Batch  elder,  Capt. 

I  iske,  Leut.  Charles  Gott,  Corporal  Dodge,  Tho.  Patch 
Benjamin  Edwards,  Corporal  Ereind  and  Samuel  Kern- 
hall  or  the  majr  parte  of  them  forth  with  to  meet  and  de¬ 
termine  the  matter.”1  This  vote  seemed  to  satisfy  their 

eelmg  of  responsibility,  for  we  find  no  record  of  the  work 
having  been  done. 

The  French  and  Indian  Wars.  For  fifty  years  and 
more,  the  colonists  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  wars  called 
by  various  names.  These  wars  were  all,  though  of  differ¬ 
ent  epochs,  occasions^  and  names  of  the  one  kind,— trade 
wars— international  rivalries  between  France  and  England 
or  the  fish  and  fur  trade.  These  wars  were  reflected  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  in  our  Town  of  Wenham,  because 

1  W.  T.  R.,  l :  96. 
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of  the  stake  which  many  of  our  people  had  in  the  trade 
which  was  so  disrupted!  There  was  hardly  a  family  in 
town  which  was  not  connected  "by  family  ties  with  people 
of  Salem,  Gloucester,  and  Marblehead,  upon  whom  the 
loss  of  the  fishing  and  trading  industry  fell.  Essex  County 
and  its  towns  took  part  in  all  these  campaigns  by  enlisting 
volunteers  from  each  town. 

1723-1725.  These  volunteers  undertook  long  scouting 
raids  into  the  north  country,  suffering  great  privations, 
spurred  undoubtedly  by  the  promise  of  bounty  for  scalps. 
New  England  had  a  real  problem  of  its  own,  in  defending 
its  long  line  of  frontier,  against  the  allies  of  the  Fiench 
the  Indians.  Sir  William  Phipps,  New  England  born, 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  attaching  the  French  instead  of 
defending  this  long  frontier.  The  expedition  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Massachusetts  volunteers  and  was  successfully 
carried  through.  The  Claflins,  father  and  son  Daniel,  went 
from  Wenham.  Daniel  of  Wenham  was  one  of  the  quota 
of  Rowley  and  died  in  the  service.  The  bounties  and 
wages  offered  for  this  volunteer  service  were  long  delayed 
payments  throughout  the  history. 

1755.  In  the  chain  of  events  which  continually  in¬ 
volved  the  colonists  in  the  wars  with  the  French,  was  the 
attack  of  the  French  upon  the  fishing  stations  along  the 
seacoast  towns.  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  was 
the  key  to  French  possessions,  and  the  Governor  decided 
to  attack  this  heavily  fortified  base. 

On  May  27,  1745,  we  learn  from  the  Vital  Records  of 
Wenham  that  the  following  Wenham  men  were  killed  in 
attempting  to  take  an  Island  battery  on  Cape  Breton 
Thomas  Pousland,  Thomas  Perkins,  Phineas  Dodge,  John 
Maxey ;  later  in  August,  Israel  Porter  died  in  Cape  Bret¬ 
on,  probably  from  wounds  or  illness.  At  Cape  Breton, 
also,  Captain  Isaac  Dodge  died  in  1759. 

As  these  wars  progressed,  the  scattered  colonies  felt  the 
need  of  getting  together  for  a  Union  of  Colonies,  for  gen¬ 
eral  defense.  This  measure  was  most  unpopular  in  Wen¬ 
ham.  The  inhabitants  in  town  meeting,  J anuary  28,  1755, 
unanimously  voiced  their  disapproval  of  any  such  Union, 
and  further  instructed  their  representative,  John  Dodge, 
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to  do  everything  in  his  power,  in  the  General  Court,  to 
prevent  such  an  enactment.2 

1756.  England  and  France  were  now  formally  at  war 
and  the  English  colonies  in  America  decided  to  make  a 
concerted  attack  upon  the  strongholds  of  the  French  at 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  This  meant  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Regulars  must  be  reinforced  by  a  colonial  army,  and 
that  meant  volunteers.  The  Massachusetts  quota  was 
3500.  While  compulsory  military  training  had  long  been 
m  effect,  the  services  of  this  body  of  militia  were  confined 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  so  this  large  quota  must  be 
recruited  from  the  various  towns  by  volunteers.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Wenham  sentiment  was  opposed  to  any  Union 
of  the  Colonies,  when  it  came  time  to  co-operate  against  a 
common  enemy,  there  was  no  lack  of  men. 

Repeated  attempts  to  invade  Canada  in  the  strugo-le 
with  the  French  took  constant  toll  of  Wenham’s  limited 
manpower.  In  1758  Dr.  William5  Fairfield  was  appointed 

surgeon  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  com- 
mission. 


Copy 

(Seal)  Thomas  Pownall,  Esquire  Captain  Gen- 
eral  and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over 
his  Majesty  s  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Pay  in  Mew  England  Vice  Admiral  of 
the  same  etc. 


To  William5  Fairfield  Gentleman,  Greet¬ 
ing  : 

Being  informed  of  your  skill  in  surgery  and  reposing 
especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  loyalty,  ability  and 
good  conduct,  I  do  by  these  presents  constitute  and  ap¬ 
point  you  the  said  William  Fairfield,  to  be  surgeon  of  a 
Regiment  of  Foot  commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph  Wil¬ 
liams,  raised  by  me  for  a  general  invasion  of  Canada. 

lou  are  therefore,  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  surgeon  to  the  said  Regiment  in  all  things 
appertaining  thereunto  observing  such  orders  and  direc- 


2  W.  T.  R.,  1730-1775,  V. 

3  W.  T.  R.,  V.  3  :  148. 

4  E.  I.  H.  C.,  18  :  100-202. 

5  E.  I.  H.  C.,  19  : 


3  :  148. 
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tions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the 
Colonel  of  said  Regiment,  or  any  other  your  superior  offi¬ 
cers  for  which  this  shall  he  your  sufficient  warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Arms  at  Boston,  the 
thirteenth  day  of*  March,  1758  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
his  Majesty’s  reign. 

By  his  Excellency’s  command  Pownall 

Thos.  Clarke  Dpty.  Secry. 

The  above  was  copied  from  the  original  commission 
issued  to  Dr.  William5  Fairfield  of  Wenham.  It  was 
loaned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Winslow  (Porter)  Tilton,  wife 
of  George  Tilton  of  Wenham,  whose  father,  the  late  Dr. 
John  Porter  of  Wenham,  was  son  of  Martha6  (Fairfield) 
Porter,  who  was  a  daughter  of  said  Dr.  William5  Fairfield. 

We  doubt  if  ever  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  correct 
list  of  Wenham  volunteers  who  served  in  these  wars,  scat¬ 
tered  as  they  were  through  the  provincial  troops,  and  since 
many  took  advantage  of  the  bounties  offered  by  other 
towns  to  help  them  fill  their  quota  (1759 — Salem  was  of¬ 
fering  a  bounty  of  £4  to  each  man  enlisted). 

In  the  diaries  of  some  of  the  Essex  County  men,  we 
pick  up  the  names  of  Wenham  men  not  found  in  the  mus¬ 
ter  rolls.  From  these  diaries,  we  get  a  picture  of  the  sick¬ 
ness,  the  transportation,  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
featured  this  border  warfare. 

Dr.  Caleb  Rea,  though  from  Danvers,  was  a  Wenhamite 
by  many  ties.  He  had  married  for  his  second  wife,  Ruth 
Porter,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Porter,  of  Wenham  and 
his  two  sisters  had  married  the  two  sons  of  J onathan  Por¬ 
ter,  both  of  whom  are  mentioned  as  being  with  the  same 
company  as  Dr.  Rea.  Another  son,  Dr.  Tyler  Porter,  is 

also  mentioned. 

The  diary  of  Dr.  Rea  gives  a  daily  account  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Tioonderoga,  as  it  was  reflected  in  him,  be 
ginning  May  27,  1757.  He  set  off  from  home  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Ticonderoga.  The  weather,  the  food,  the 
sermons  of  his  chaplain,  Pastor  Cleveland  of  Chebacco 
Parish,  were  constantly  recorded,  but  very  little  of  his 
professional  duties.  This  diary  is  quite  in  contrast  to  an¬ 
other  Essex  County  man,  Lemuel  Woods  of  Boxford,  who 
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is  interested  in  actions,  and  the  experiences  of  deserters, 
the  punishment  meted  out  to  criminals. 

Eli  Meservy  was  another  Wenham  man  in  the  Ticon- 
deioga  Expedition.  In  the  expedition  to  Crown  Eoint,  in 
the  regiment  of  Col.  Ichabod  Plaisted  of  Salem,  are  other 

enham  names.  This  is  quite  natural  as  the  Wenham 

pastor,.  Rev.  Mr.  Swain,6  accompanied  this  regiment  as 
chaplain. 

The  A cadians :  One  of  the  last  efforts  to  wrest  from  the 
Erench  their  large  holdings  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  brought  about  the  Acadian  episode. 

The  Acadian  people  dwelling  in  what  is  now  Nova 
Scotia  had  violated  their  promise  to  remain  neutral,  and 
by  so  doing  incurred  the  distrust  as  well  as  aroused  the 
determination  of  the  English  to  eliminate  them  from  the 
picture.  Accordingly  a  fleet  was  sent  to  take  off  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  scatter  them  through  the  settlements  of  the 
colonies.  There  were  more  than  a  thousand  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  sent  to  Massachusetts.  The  court  ordered 
these  neutrals  to  be  distributed  in  various  towns  in  care 
of  the  selectmen,  to  be  employed  according  to  their  ability, 
charges  for  them  to  be  paid  by  the  province.  The  English 
looked  upon  them  as  intruders ;  they  were  moved  from 
place  to  place,  unwelcome  and  distressed  strangers.  When 
it  became  known  that  Erench  vessels  were  off  the  coast  it 
was  considered  safer  to  move  these  people  to  inland  towns 
to  prevent  their  escape  to  the  enemy.  To  Wenham  came  a 
family  of  four:  Jean  De  Parris,  aged  73,  probably  a 
daughter,  Madelon,  and  a  child  of  13,  Maria,  and  a  young¬ 
er  child. 


The  first  arrangements7  made  for  this  family  of  Acad- 

-  was  a  I^ry  scholarly  man,  and  the  eager  mind 

of  the  Re\.  Cutler  found  m  him  a  most  congenial  neighbor  Fre¬ 
quent  mention  was  made  in  Mr.  Cutler’s  Journal  of  their  visit¬ 
ing  and  studying  together.  This  comment  shows  continued 
neighborly  interest: 

Nov.  10,  1773  “Attended  funeral  of  Mrs.  Swain.  After  we 
re  urned  from  the  grave  to  the  house,  we  had  a  supper  of  cold 

TmJww  an  ax  glass  of  wine’  Provided  by  the  people.  The 
iown(\\  enham)  was  so  generous  as  to  bear  expense  of  Mrs 

CutIer.S  funeral-”~CorresP°ndence  and  Journals  of  Manasseh 
23  TI;  T'  E"  1730-m3>  P-  159«  17°.  174,  190.  Mass.  Archives. 
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ians,  was  when  the  selectmen  agreed  with  the  Mr.  J onathan 
Porter,  on  May  2,  1747,  to  rent  his  house  for  the  French 
family  for  20s.  a  year,  and  to  move  them  and  their  effects 
for  2s.  Undoubtedly  the  French  family  name  was  too 
much  of  a  challenge  to  the  town  fathers,  for  in  all  the 
records  they  are  called  the  French  family  or  neutral 
French.  This  house  was  on  the  corner  of  Cherry  and 
County  Road,  (where  is  now — 1943 — the  house  of  Donald 
Bell.)  Two  years  later  this  arrangement  was  renewed. 
The  selectmen  agreed  with  Jonathan  Porter  to  rent  the 
house  called  Poynters,  this  time  for  14s  with  garden  at¬ 
tached.  The  Acadian  Family  was  still  here  in  1760,  the 
same  house  had  descended  to  Dr.  Tyler  Porter,  Jonathan 
Porter  having  died,  and  the  French  people  continued  to 
live  there.  A  few  years  later  in  1764,  the  selectmen 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kimball  to  rent  the  lower 
room  in  the  back  of  her  house  for  24s,  for  the  accomoda¬ 
tion  of  the  neutral  French.  This  might  well  mean  for 
the  children,  as  tradition  has  it  that  the  mother  died  while 
here,  though  not  recorded  in  the  vital  records.  The  family 
story  is  finished  as  far  as  our  town  is  concerned.  It  is, 
said  they  were  sent  to  Dr.  Putnam  in  Danvers. 

Privateering  In  addition  to  the  continual  wars  on  land7 
which  preyed  upon  the  man  power  and  resources  of  Wen- 
ham,  this  century  was  an  era  of  privateering:  Salem  mer¬ 
chants  were  quite  willing  to  fit  out  privateers,  to  prey 
upon  the  enemy.  This  opened  up  prospects  of  quick  gain 
and  great  adventure. 

There  has  been  always  throughout  our  history  a  small 
group  who  answered  to  the  call  of  the  sea.  Wenham  men 
signed  up  on  these  privateers  and  sometimes  were  seized 
by  Pirate  ships. 

Pirates.  A  most  notable  example8  is  that  of  John  Fill¬ 
more  of  Wenham  who  was  captured  by  Pirates,  and  forced 
to  join  in  their  work.  John  Fillmore’s  father  was  a  sail¬ 
or,  who  was  taken  into  Martinico  by  a  French  frigate, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  and  suffered  so  many  privations 

that  he  died  on  the  voyage  home. 

The  fatherless  young  son,  John,  was  apprenticed  to  a 

8  Pirates  of  the  New  England  Coast,  Dow  &  Robinson,  p.  311. 
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carpenter  in  Wenharn  staying  here  until  he  was  seventeen 
when  he  went  to  sea. 

Across  the  road  from  where  Fillmore  lived  in  Wenharn 
was  a  tailor  who  also  had  an  apprentice,  by  name,  William 
White,  who  also  went  to  sea.  These  two  neighbor  ap- 
pi entices  of  Wenharn  met  on  the  high  seas  under  dramatic 
circumstances.  John  Fillmore  in  the  sloop  “Dolphin,” 
under  Capt.  Haskell,  was  taken  by  the  pirate  Fhillips  off 
the  fishing  grounds.  Having  heard  of  the  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted  by  Phillips,  he  refused  to  go  on  board,  until  his  old 
neighbor,  WPite,  who  was  on  the  pirate  ship,  came  back 
with  an  order  to  take  him  dead  or  alive.  Wdien  he  was  an 
old  man,  Fillmore  related  the  story  of  his  trials.  He  rep¬ 
resents  himself  as  playing  an  active  part  in  overthrowing 
the  pirates,  burning  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  White  and  oth¬ 
ers,  as  they  lay  drunk  below  deck,  so  they  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  next  day.  This  is  followed  by  the  gory  details 
of  Fillmore’s  activities.  &  ‘Y 

^The  Court  for  the  trial  of  pirates  was  held  May  12, 
1724.  John  Fillmore9  of  Wenharn  was  brought  to  trial 
fiist  and  since  it  was  found  that  he  was  forced  into  piracy, 
and  had  shown  much  activity  in  attacking  the  pirates,  *  a 
unanimous  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  declared. 

William  White  the  other  Wenharn  man,  age  22,  was 
brought  to  trial  the  following  day  and  Fillmore  was  the 
piincipal  witness  against  him.  White  was  found  guilty, 
and  was  executed  June  2,  1724  at  the  ferry  way  in  Boston 
before  “a  multitude  of  spectators.” 

He  died  most  penitent,  and  made  declarations  of  peni¬ 
tence.10 


.  w°hin  Fillmore!  after  being-  acquitted  of  piracy  in  1724,  came 
to  Wenharn,  married  Mary  Spiller  of  Ipswich,  and  his  son  Na- 

otTh:  UnTted  andlath6r  °f  Millard  FiUmore-  Pre“ 

10  Boston  News  Letter — May  28-June  24,  1724. 
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THE  REVOLUTION 


The  French  and  Indian  War  in  which  all  the  colonies 
united  with  the  English  in  repelling  the  French  made  a 
sort  of  training  ground  for  the  colonists  in  resisting  op¬ 
pression  in  the  future. 

The  Revolution  The  English  considered  as  did  all  colo¬ 
nizers  on  this  continent,  that  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  the  colonists  as  well  as  of  their  products.  The 
English  had  expended  much  in  defending  the  colonists 
against  French  aggressions,  and  when  the  war  was  over 
set  about  taxing  them  in  order  to  get  back  some  of  this 
money.  The  Colonists  on  the  other  hand  felt  that  they 
had  given  as  much  to  the  mother  country  as  it  had  given 
to  them ;  every  town  had  a  debt,  and  suffered  from  the  loss 
of  its  man  power. 

In  addition  there  was  a  growing  resentment  against  the 
English  because  of  the  scorn  the  English  regulars  held  for 
the  provincials  in  their  homemade  cloths  and  poor  equip¬ 
ment.  This  made  a  fruitful  ground  for  dissension  when 
the  first  effort  was  made  to  collect  some  taxes  by  the  hated 
and  unpopular  Stamp  act — which  required  that  every  doc¬ 
ument  of  whatever  sort,  after  November  1,  1165  was  te 
be  written  or  printed  on  English  stamped  paper,  for  which 
the  colonist  was  to  pay  an  amount  varying  from  three 
pence  to  six  pounds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Nothing  was  legal  unless  executed  on  this  paper. 
Perhaps  the  scarcity  of  deeds  and  conveyances  in  Wen- 
ham  at  this  time,  shows  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
evading  this  law.  Perhaps  the  failure  to  elect  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  this  year  is  indicative  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
small  towns  to  be  caught  in  this  controversy.  The  large 
towns  who  more  quickly  felt  the  effects  were  loud  in  their 
protestations  against  the  Act.  In  Boston,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  in  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  inflamed  the  people  to 
resistance  by  their  oratory,  and  a  telling  slogan,  “No  tax- 
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ation  without  representation.”  However  much  the  Wen- 
ham  people  felt  the  effect  of  the  following  taxes  which  the 
Jtnglish  levied  on  the  colony,  glass,  paint  and  tea,  they 
did  not  express  it  m  town  meeting,  but  went  calmly  on 
transacting  their  local  business,  building  a  steeple  to  the 
church,  looking  out  for  their  old  and  infirm,  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  schools.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  the  people  were  affected  by  the  wave  of  active  re¬ 
sistance  which  swept  through  the  neighboring  town  of  Ins- 
wich.  1 

The  domestic  happenings  in  every  small  town,  during 
this  pre-revolutionary  period,  make  an  index  of  the  multi¬ 
ple  causes  which  rolled  up  sufficient  power  to  fire  that  Lex- 
mgton  snot. 

The  condition  of  the  Wenham  people,  when  the  price  of 
commodities  had  so  increased  as  to  be  a  burden  to  proper 
lvmg  conditions,  found  outspoken  complaint  from  the 
minister,  Mr  Swain.  Repeatedly  from  1756  on,  Mr 
owam  asked  for  an  addition  to  his  salary,  on  account  of 
is  pressing  difficulties,  and  finally  the  town  did  appoint 
committee  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  from  1765  back  to  the  day  Mr.  Swain 

inT?  VI6nW  Th®y  W6re  t0  rePort  at  tlie  next  meet- 
,,  w  hat  from  year  to  year  was  the  difference.  This  com¬ 
mittee  made  a  report  some  three  months  later,  that  they 
had  entered  into  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for 

dimrn  rDd  Te  of  the  0Pinmn,  that  there  is 

due  to  Mr.  Swain  for  that  period  in  order  to  make  the 

sa  ary  as  good  as  when  Mr.  Swain  settled  among  us  £57 

himself  iNN  ?  be°?me  necessar.r  for  Mr.  Swain 
self  to  appear  before  the  town  assembled  and  ao-ain 

explain  his  difficulties.  The  town  heard  this  report  as  to 
the  insufficiency  of  his  salary,  “with  calmness  and  tender¬ 
ness  as  befitted  their  relationship,”  and  voted  £20  only 
ior  his  present  relief.  ^ 

The  young  women  in  the  small  towns  were  more  gen¬ 
erous  toward  the  pastors  and  joined  in  conducting  spin¬ 
ning  bees  for  their  relief.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  well 
i  ustrated  by  the  title  of  a  sermon  preached  after  one  of 
these  spinning  bees  in  the  nearby  parish  of  Chebacco.  Af¬ 
ter  a  long  day  of  work  on  spinning  wheels,  seventy-seven 
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young  women,  who  had  met  at  the  pastor’s  house,  were 
entertained  by  a  sermon  from  the  pastor  with  the  title — 
“How  the  women  might  recover  to  their  country’s  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  our  rights,  properties  and  privileges — 
which  is  more  than  the  men  have  been  able  to  do” — and 
the  pastor,  exhorting  them  thus,  ended  with  these  words, 
“by  living  upon  as  far  as  possible,  only  the  produce  of 
this  country,  and  be  sure  and  lay  aside  use  of  all  foreign 
tea,  also  by  using  as  far  as  possible  only  clothing  of  this 
country  manufacturing.” 

Wenham  women  were  not  far  behind  in  answering  this 
challenge,  for  on  “Tuesday  June  23,  1769  last,  came  early 
in  the  morning  a  number  of  young  women  to  the  home1  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Swain,  with  flax,  wool,  and  wheels,  in  order 
to  spend  the  day  in  spinning,  which  they  did  until  six 
o’clock  P.  M.  with  cheerfulness,  discretion  and  industry 
in  the  business  of  the  day  as  will  appear,  by  comparing 
the  number  of  spinners  and  the  quantity  of  the  yarn  spun. 

The  spinners  were  in  number  38,  the  quantity  of  yarn 
was  75  run,  all  which  they  generously  gave  to  him,  and 
his  family,  beside  a  considerable  quantity  of  flax  and  wool, 
which  was  left  behind,  unspun.”2 

There  was  some  fear  and  some  panic  in  the  nearby 
towns  on  the  coast  lest  their  homes  be  attacked  by  the  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  coast.  As  a  result  of  this  fear  many  of  the 
women  and  children  were  sent  away  for  safety  to  inland 
towns.  This  accounts  for  the  coming  of  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing  to  Wenham,  as  well  as  Captain  Thomas  Gardner  and 
Samuel  Blanchard,  with  their  families.  These  men  all 
gave  distinguished  service  to  the  town. 

The  women  of  Wenham  showed  the  most  intrepid  spirit 
at  this  time,  in  fact  Wenham  has  a  real  Barbara  Fritchie 
in  Mrs.  William  Fairfield,  who  lived  almost  opposite  the 
burial  ground.  When  it  was  reported  that  a  body  of  Bri¬ 
tish  soldiers  was  approaching,  her  neighbors  scattered  in 
dismay,  but  Mrs.  Fairfield  rallied  them  to  the  fore,  de¬ 
claring,  “not  a  step,  give  me  a  spit,  and  I  will  pepper  one 
of  the  villains.” 

1  Mr.  Swain’s  house  was  on  the  corner  of  Larch  Row  and 
Main  Street,  now  the  site  of  Rupert  Crehore’s  residence. 

2  From  Salem  Gazette,  June,  1769. 
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A  real,  effort  was  made  by  some  of  the  British  officers 
to  restrain  their  men  from  antagonizing  the  Colonists. 

1  ond  John,'  la  a  most  interesting  Wenham  character, 
used  to  recall  the  pleasure  barge  on  Wenham  Lake  of  Gen. 
Gage,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Danvers;  and  he  well 
remembered  “sitting  on  Gen.  Gage's  knee,  and  sharing  in 
sweetmeats,  given  by  Gen.  Gage  to  the  children,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  stories  he  used  to  tell  them,"  a  striking  instance 
of  the  consistent  efforts  of  this  officer  (Gen.  Gage  was  then 
acting  governor  of  the  Province)  to  make  himself  as  little 
obnoxious  as  possible  to  these  wayward  colonists. 

Those  who  sympathized  with  the  British  at  this  time 
were  very  unpopular.  A  certain  Nathaniel  Brown  of 
Marblehead,  a  lawyer,  purchased  the  present  Hobbs  house. 
He  was  a  Tory  and  very  much  disliked.  Prom  the  story 
of  Miss  Hobbs  we  learn  that  the  “Marblehead  people  came 
over  to  tar  and  feather  him,  bringing  their  kettle  of  tar 
with  them,  but  he  got  wind  of  this  and  disappeared."  This 
man,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  only  avowed  loyalist  in 
Wenham  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  though  the 
spiut  of  the  whole  town  had  been  loyal  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  until  the  first  armed  resistance. 

The  first  rumblings  of  the  Revolution  as  found  in  the 
Town  Record  was  in: 

May,  ln3  .  .  .  The  Town  of  Wenham  having  failed 
to  e  ect  a  representative  was  forced  to  choose  a  committee 
of  oonespondents  to  consist  of  five  men  to  confer  and  re¬ 
ply  to.  the  Boston  Committee  of  correspondents  bein°*  of 
the  opinion  “That  the  rights  of  the  colonists  are  infringed 
upon  and  make  a  great  grievance."  (1)  The  committee 
chosen  consisted  of  Benjamin  Fairfield,  John  Friend,  Dan- 

Rill  am,  Jr.,  Edward  Waldron,  and  Tyler  Porter.  These 
men  made  a  report  at  an  adjournment  of  that  meeting  and 
after  enumerating  their  grievances,  so  “often  enumerated 
before,  '  they  closed  the  report  with  the  prayer  “May  we 
ever  be  a  people  favored  of  Heaven,  and  may  this  become 
Emmanuel's  Land." 

June  30,  1773  .  .  .  Another  set  of  letters  must  have 
been  received,  for  the  same  committee  were  asked  to  con- 

la  Wenham  Great  Pond— Dr.  John  C.  Phillip’s,  p.  32. 
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sider  these  letters  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  after. 
This  was  March  1774. 

July,  1774  .  .  .  Events  were  forcing  more  activity,  for 
the  town  chose  another  committee  to  consider  these  “let¬ 
ters  from  Boston.”  Billy  Porter,  John  Eriend,  Stephen 
Dodge,  Wm.  Cleves  and  Tyler  Porter  were  named  and  in 
August  1774,  the  selectmen  receipted  for  the  town  stock 
of  ammunition  “a  barrell  of  powder,  40  to  50  lb.  200 
one  quarter  lb.  of  bullets,  and  between  3  and  4  hundred 
hints.” 

September,  1774  .  .  .  The  town  was  now  really  aroused 
for  in  September  they  did  elect  a  representative,  Benjamin 
Fairfield  to  represent  the  town  in  the  General  Court  “and 
join  other  members  of  provincial  congress  if  need  be. 
Wenham  then  voted  that  a  contribution  be  made  for  the 
poor  of  Boston,3  and  this  was  done. 

The  die  was  cast,  for  the  town  voted  to  raise  15  men  as 
minute  men.  aEach  man  Shall  have  one  shilling  for  Ev¬ 
ery  half  day  he  Shall  be  mustered  by  his  officers  To  Exer- 
zise  after  he  is  mustered,  or  Eight  Shillings  a  month” 
further  that  each  enlisted  man,  who  shall  not  be  equipped, 
and  shall  not  attend  sd  service  according  to  the  directions 
of  his  officers,  shall  be  penalized  ten  pounds.  Billy  Por¬ 
ter,  Richard  Dodge  Jun.  and  Mathew  Fairfield  were 
named  a  committee  to  enlist  the  men.4  And  thus  com¬ 
menced  the  Revolution  in  the  Town  of  Wenham. 

March  31,  1775... The  fifteen  men  recommended  to 
be  raised  as  minute  men  and  continued  in  pay  at  the  town  s 
pleasure  were  :5 

Ebenezar  Batchelder 
Israel  Batchelder 

Abraham  Brown 

Israel  Andrew  Dodge 

George  Dwinell 
John  Eriend,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Gott 
Ebenezar  Kimball 

3  During  the  period  of  occupation  by  the  British  Regulars, 
the  Town  of  Boston  bore  the  heaviest  burden,  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  of  trade  which  occasioned  great  suffering 

among  the  poor. 

4  W.  T.  R.,  3  :  279. 

5  W.  T.  R.,  3  :  279. 


Amos  Knowlton 
Josiah  Ober  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Ober 
Samuel  Ober 
Francis  Porter 
Isaac  Porter 
Asa  Porter 
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These  men  were  to  meet  in  the  future  and  exercise  one- 
lialf  da\  a  week.  Each  man  shall  have  a  shilling  for  every 
half  day  lie  shall  be  mustered  by  his  officers  to  exercise. 
After  he  is  enlisted  four  shillings  a  month  and  that  each 
man’s  pay  begin  the  first  of  February  to  the  last  of  March. 
Then  the  town  chose  a  committee  of  three  to  enlist  the 
men  and  draw  articles  of  procedure.  This  committee  de¬ 
creed  that  a  penalty  be  put  upon  them  that  shall  enlist  as 
minute  men  and  not  be  properly  equipped  and  not  attend 
service  according  to  his  officer. 

Committee  of  Safety— In  May  1775  the  town  chose  a 
committee  of  Safety,  “To  guard  against  our  enemies,”  five 
m  number,  Caleb  Kimball,  Tyler  Porter,  David  Killam 
Stephen  Dodge,  J r.,  Thomas  Kimball. 

minute  men  had  only  some  nine  months  of  training 
before  the  battle  of  Lexington.  They  were  at  that  time 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Billy  Porter. 

On  that  memorable  day  of  April  19,  they  joined  in  the 
effort  to  reach  Lexington,  in  company  with  the  town  mili¬ 
tia  consisting  of  thirty-seven  men  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Kimball,  both  companies  credited  to  the 
regiment  of  Col.  John  Baker.  They  were  in  service  five 
days  and  travelled  fifty  miles.  The  little  town  of  500  in¬ 
habitants  had  a  half  a  hundred  men  under  arms  on  the 
19th  of  April.  From  that  time  on,  though  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  was  not  fought  out  on  New  England  soil,  the 
town  did  its  utmost  to  carry  on.  It  supplied  men,  and 
w  en  not  able  to  recruit  locally,  paid  for  substitutes ;  cared 
for  the  families  of  the  men  at  the  front  by  supplying  them 
with  corn,  beef,  pork,  wood,  flax,  wool* and  sauce,  food 
clothing  and  warmth.  This  all  hit  the  finances  of  the 
town,  for  during  the  first  year  and  one  half  the  town  had 

paid  out  £550,  5  shillings  and  sixpence  for  their  share  of 
war  effort. 

There  was  an  active  committee  of  safety  and  correspond¬ 
ence  to  keep  m  touch  with  the  needs  and  the  actions  of  the 
Creneral  Court  and  Committee  of  Safety  in  Boston.  This 
was  no  small  task  in  those  days  of  limited  transportation, 
lliis  spirit  of  co-operation  and  unified  effort  was  an  added 
credit  to  a  town  which  had,  early  in  ’75,  expressed  itself 


JACOB  DODGE  HOUSE,  FORMERLY  AT  “SEVEN  PINES/'  LARCH  ROW 
One  of  the  six  gambrel-roof  houses  built  in  Wenham  about  1725-1750. 
Twice  moved — over  fields  and  across  Larch  Row:  1943,  the  home  of  Preble 
Motley  There  is  a  tradition  that  troops  from  Gloucester  in  75  march m 
to  Bunker  Hill  rested  at  this  house;  bayonet  marks  of  their  guns  were  Ion 
shown  in  the  wood-shed. 
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unanimously  against  a  general  union  of  the  colonies  on 
this  continent.6 

The  list  of  those  serving  from  Wenham  in  the  war  may 
not  he  complete,  but  is  as  correct  as  has  been  found  to  the 
present  time  from  the  muster  rolls  at  the  State  House,  and 
Vital  Records.  Undoubtedly  there  are  names  omitted  of 
those  who  fought  as  paid  substitutes,  and  who  were  not 
credited  to  Wenham.  The  list  shows  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  men  fought  in  the  Revolution,  for  various 
terms  of  service,  ranging  from  three  months  to  three  years. 
Of  this  number  there  was  one  negro,  Fortune  Ellery,  who 
lived  in  Wenham,  but  was  credited  to  Ipswich ;  four  men 
were  at  sea,  viz.,  Joseph  Brown,  carpenter  on  the  Resource, 
Thom  as  Hodge  on  the  brigantine  Fanny,  Benjamin  Fair- 
field,  brigantine  Speedwell,  Andrew  Hodge  on  the  Brutus. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men  is  a  good  number,  for 
at  that  time  there  were  under  a  hundred  heads  of  families 
in  Wenham,  living  in  an  even  less  number  of  houses.7 
The  town  recorded  with  deep  thanksgiving  the  close  of 
the  war  and  the  Town  Clerk  copied  most  carefully  the 
whole  of  the  Heclaration  of  Independence. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  did  not  release  the  local  train¬ 
ing  band,  as  they  were  required  to  continue  their  training, 
and  keep  in  proper  condition  their  equipment,  as  is  shown 
by  this  order  of  Capt.  Kimball  to  Samuel  Ober:  .  ^ 

“Essex  ss.  to  Sergant  Samuel  Ober —  Greeting.’ 

“I  command  you  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Forthwith  to  warn  and  Give  Notice  to  the 
Ellarram  List  and  Trainning  Band  Belonging  to  the  west 
ward  to  appeair  on  the  Perrade  Near  the  meeting  house 
in  Wenham  on  Thirsday  the  fourth  Hay  of  June  Next 
then  and  their  to  Exhibute  their  aquipments  as  the  Law 
Directs.  ’  ’ 

“Fail  Not  and  make  Return  of  this  warrant  at  on  or 

Before  the  fourth  Hay  of  June  Next.” 

“Hated  at  Wenham  this  twenty  fifth  Hay  of  May  one 
thousand  Seven  hundred  and  Eighty  Nine  1789.”  ^ 

“Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  to  appear  at  one  o  clock 

in  the  after  Noon.” 


6  W.  T.  K.,  3,  148. 

7  W.  H.  C.  Ms.,  Vol.  9. 


“Thos  Kimball  Capt.” 


POST-REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD 


.  ^  orthwest  Territory.  The  great  adventure  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  was  the  opening  of  the  vast  Northwest  lands  and  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  This  Ordinance  outlined,  for  all  time, 
the  duties,  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  State-hood. 
I  he  inception  and  carrying  through  of  this  great  land 
project  is  credited  to  three  men  in  our  immediate  vicinity; 
f  lrs*’  to  Timothy  Pickering,  who,  as  early  as  1783,  wrote 
o  a  friend  of  a  new  plan  contemplated,  no  less  than  a  new 
state,  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  he  “had  set  the  matter 
on  foot  it  being  the  obvious  dictates  of  humanity,  that 
those  who  had  borne  the  calamities  of  war,  should  receive 
such  public  aids  as  joined  with  their  own  exertions,  shall 
maintain  them  in  a  suitable  manner.771 

The  purchase  of  the  one  and  a  half  million  acres,  and 
carrying  it  through  Congress  some  four  years  later,  was 

due  to  the  tact,  energy  and  diplomacy  of  our  versatile 
neighbor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler. 

The  so-called  Ordinance  of  1787,  modelled  after  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution,  was  the  work  of  another 
neighbor,  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane.  “The  exclusion  of  sla¬ 
very,  provision  for  schools,  religious  liberty  and  the  grant- 
mg  of  titles,  to  properly  surveyed  land  were  the  important 
contributions  of  this  Ordinance/72 

Dr.  Cutler’s  enthusiasm  induced  a  group  of  settlers  from 
our  neighborhood  to  undertake  the  long  trek  to  the  Mus¬ 
kingum.  The  departure  of  this  group  in  the  oxen  drawn, 
covered  wagon  from  Dr.  Cutler’s  church  in  the  Hamlet 
(Hamilton)  was  a  dramatic  incident  which  has  often  been 

told  and  was  celebrated  in  1938,  on  the  150th  anniversary 
o±  the  event!  J 

There  were  Wenham  men  in  that  group  who  became 
permanent  settlers  in  the  new  lands  in  Ohio.  An  item  in 
the  balem  Mercury ,  under  date  of  June  17,  1788  de¬ 
scribes  the  return  of  two  of  these  men : 

1  Letter  to  Samuel  Hodg-on — dated  April  7,  1783. 

2  Correspondence  of  Daniel  Webster,  E.  I.  H.  C.  25  -165 

(72)  *  * 
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“On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Isaac  Dodge  and  Oliver  Dodge 
arrived  in  Wenham  from  the  Muskingum,  which  they  left 
the  18th  of  May.  These  men  belonged  to  the  party  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company,  but  obtained  leave  to  come  home, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  for  erecting  mills. 
They  came  on  foot,  and  were  only  26  days  from  Muskin¬ 
gum  to  Wenham.  They  reported  that  Gen.  Putnam  had 
completed  the  surveys  of  the  4000  acres  for  a  city,  and 
the  1000  lots  of  eight  acres.  A  large  quantity  of  ground 
was  sowed  and  planted,  and  the  people  were  beginning  to 
erect  houses.  The  account  they  gave  of  the  country  was 
flattering.  Provisions  were  cheap  and  plenty.57 

1  For  accounts  of  the  events — W.  H.  Col.,  Vol.  41. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  BURIAL  GROUNDS 


Early  Burying  Grounds.  For  the  first  fifty  years  of 
he  town  s  history,  little  is  known  of  the  places  of  burial 
of  the  early  colonists.  In  the  year  1681  is  the  first  men- 
tion  of  a  town  burying  ground  in  the  Town  Records 
Ui  the  private,  family  enclosures,  we  have  records  of 
only  two— the  cemetery  on  Dodge’s  Row,  Beverly,  used 
almost  exclusively  by  Wenham  inhabitants,  and  the  Fair- 
field  burial  ground,  left  by  William8  Fairfield  for  his  de¬ 
scendants.  Tradition  has  persisted  of  a  third1 — a  slave 
burial  ground  at  Wenham  Neck.  Skulls  which  have  been 
found  at  this  spot  would  justify  this  tradition.  A  third 
private  enclosure  is  sometimes  mentioned— near  Pleasant 
Pond  of  which  there  is  now  no  evidence  or  authenticity. 

Stones  m  the  Early  Burial  Grounds.  The  burials  of  the 
17th  century  were  marked  by  the  most  crude  stones,  na¬ 
tive  or  slate;  the  earliest  slate  was  Welsh,  which  was  later 
replaced  by  American  slate.  Since  these’  slate  slabs  were 

y  o  inches  thick,  m  course  of  years,  they  have  fallen 
and  broken,  and  finally  lost. 

■  1} 1S  ^  tke  0];edit  of  interested  people,  notably  Mr.  Well¬ 
and  °re  Si’  tbaf  a  re°°rd- WaS  made’  and  some  resetting 
Ground  TVg  “scnptl°tts  the,  old  Town  burial 
ground.  This  was  done  m  the  ’80’s.  In  the  year  1941  a 

H;“»ri“i,  Society  ,*  Ji" 

clex  to  this  old  burial  ground. 

until  1t5:itW0,PriI,ater?emeterieS’  there  was  ’great  neglect, 
tion  of  Mr  n  ?lst0nc/1  Societ7i  with  the  cihopera- 

in  both  ™  L  D0<3§e‘  un,dertook  to  clear  up  the  tangle 
to  1850  16S’  and  made  a  record  of  the  burials  up 

stonestmo?0dgei’SlR<)W*  c®meter7i  there  are  some  native 
examnCof  tC,n,dely  cuti  kere.  al®o  one  may  find  excellent 
formed  to  f  Car,Vlng  of  thls  Period-  The  designs  con- 
anTnfel’c  h  ^nera  Pattern— a  death’s  head,  some  call  it 
»  s  head,  m  the  center  of  two  wings,  a  conventional 

1  t  rear  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Charles  Leach  on  Dodge’s  Eow. 
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rosette  at  each  corner,  a  conventional  scroll  bordering  the 
sides.  These  weird  figures  became  less  popular  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  18th  century,  being  replaced  by  the  urn  and  the  weep¬ 
ing  willow. 

Epitaphs  were  rare,  in  the  very  early  years,  but  genea¬ 
logical  data  most  profuse.  Watts’  hymns  succeeded  coup¬ 
let  like — 

“As  you  are,  so  were  we 
As  we  are,  so  you  shall  be” 

“As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be 
Prepare  for  death,  and  follow  me.” 

The  records  of  the  three  burial  grounds,  the  location  of 
the  stones,  with  accompanying  genealogical  data,  form  a 
record  of  what  survives  after  three  centuries.2 

Town  Burial  Ground.  There  are  no  records  as  to  when 
the  town  commenced  to  use  this  spot,  or  when  it  appropri¬ 
ated  the  land  for  burial  purposes. 

The  first  mention  is  in  a  vote  of  the  town  in  1681 — “to 
give  Isaac  Hull  permission  to  fence  his  land,  taking  in  the 
burial  place,  upon  condition  that  fif  the  town  see  cause 
to  fence  their  burial  place,  the  said  Hull  shall  make  one 
half  of  it,  ye  fence  between  the  said  burying  place  and 
his  land.’  ” 

The  burying  hill  seemed  to  have  no  further  interest  to 
the  town  fathers  for  the  next  seventy  years. 

When  again  in  1750  they  became  aroused  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  fixing  its  boundaries,  “they  applied  themselves  un¬ 
to  the  town  book,  for  some  record  or  grant,  made  unto  the 
town,  but  they  could  find  none,  neither  by  inquiry  from 
old  residents.”  Since  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  intelli¬ 
gent  account  of  the  boundaries,  it  was  then  referred  back 
and  forth  between  committees  and  the  Town  for  two  years, 
until  June  1752,  the  boundaries  were  settled,  and  the  part 
which  is  called  the  “old  cemetery” — the  little  knoll  by 
the  roadside — was  enclosed  by  a  fence,  “four  feet  high, 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  It  took  three  years  to  com¬ 
plete  this  fence.”  In  the  meantime  an  “apple  tree  or  two” 
supposed  to  be  the  town  property  was  taken  at  or  near 
the  burying  place  and  was  the  subject  of  diligent  inquiry.8 

2  W.  H.  C.  Ms.,  Vol.  15. 

3  W.  T.  U.,  Vol.  3,  p.  120,  129. 
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The  fencing  was  finally  completed  in  1755;  the  herbage 
being  enclosed  became  a  town  asset,  and  for  the  next  twen¬ 
ty  years  was  rented,  first  for  sheep  and  horses,  later  con¬ 
fined  to  sheep,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  five  shillings  and  four 
pence. 

Dr.  Tyler  Porter,  Jonathan  Porter,  Hatfield  White  and 
James  Friend  were  of  those  who  were  yearly  chosen  to 
“improve  the  burying-place — by  the  pasturing  of  their 
sheep.” 

When  Wellington  Poole4  in  1882  copied  the  inscriptions 
in  this  burying-ground,  there  was  found  the  fragment  of 
a  stone  bearing  the  date  of  1686.  The  oldest  stone  now 
decipherable  is  dated  1706,  marking  the  grave  of  Sarah 
Fairfield,  wife  of  Walter2  Fairfield. 

Dodge's  Row  Cemetery.  The  original  plot  of  land  used 
for  burial  was  the  gift  of  Edward2  Dodge,  from  his  in¬ 
heritance  from  his  father,  Eichard.  There  is  every  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  plot  had  been  used  for  burial  purposes  some 
years  previous  to  the  conveyance,  since  there  are  stones 
dated  1704,  1705,  and  several  others  before  the  date  of  the 
deed. 

.  This  deed  was  accompanied  by  an  agreement,  signed  by 
nineteen  of  the  neighbors,  who  were  the  children  or  rela¬ 
tives  of  Edward”  Dodge.  The  agreement  provides  for 
proper  fencing  and  a  gate,  and  the  keeping  of  both  in  re¬ 
pair. 

In  the  reclaiming  of  this  old  part  of  the  cemetery,  Mr. 
Louis  Dodge  carried  out  the  bequest  of  his  father,  Mr. 
William  P.  Dodge.  In  the  process  of  the  work,  he  made 
many  interesting  discoveries;  pieces  of  slate  and  stone 
were  found  in  the  underbrush,  which  were  carefully  re¬ 
assembled,  the  inscriptions  and  lettering  recut,  and  thus 
identified  were  set  up  in  their  proper  location.  In  remov¬ 
ing  a  large  stump,  there  was  found  grown  into  its  roots  a 
common  field  stone  marked  19/1704,  which  Mr.  Dodge 
from  his  knowledge  of  Dodge  genealogy  identified  as  the 
footstone  of  the  grave  of  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  Han¬ 
nah  Dodge,  who  died  April  19,  1704. 

4  Inscriptions  from  the  old  burying  ground  in  Wenham,  com¬ 
piled  by  Wellington  Poole,  1882. 

Index  and  Plan  of  the  Old  Burying  Ground,  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
Wentworth  and  Mrs.  J.  Harrington,  1943.  W.  H.  Col.,  V.  15. 
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Other  missing  stones  which  were  “borrowed”  have  been 
located,  and  are  being  returned  and  reset.  In  all,  thirty- 
nine  stones  have  been  identified  and  reset  in  the  old 
cemetery. 

Fairfield  Burial  Ground.  Deacon  William3  Fairfield 
seems  to  be  the  first  Fairfield  to  live  on  the  eighty-acre 
grant  from  Salem.  In  1685  William3  married  Esther 
(surname  not  recorded)  and  their  infant  son  was  buried 
on  the  little  knoll  which  he  later  set  apart  as  a  cemetery. 
The  date  of  this  stone  1691  is  the  oldest  marked  grave  in 
Wenham. 

The  death  of  Esther  his  wife  in  1723  and  her  burial 
in  the  center  of  a  square  piece,  two  poles  on  each  side, 
gives  a  bound  to  the  burying  place,  which  in  his  will5  he 
definitely  sets  aside,  “always  reserving  my  burial  place, 
free  from  any  gift,  grant,  bargain  or  alienation  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  I  do  hereby  except  and  reserve  to  my  own  use 
and  the  use  of  my  family  in  common  even  to  all  descend¬ 
ing  from  me,  either  male  or  female  that  shall  see  cause  to 
bury  their  dead  in  said  burying  place  forever.”  For  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years,  through  many  conveyances 
the  burial  ground  and  passage  to  and  from  same  is  men¬ 
tioned,  because  it  was  an  outer  boundary,  but  in  the  year 
1861  in  the  deed,  George  Kimball  to  Elisha  Forme,6  the 
land  completely  surrounds  the  burial  ground,  and  from 
that  time  is  not  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  being  no  longer 
a  boundary. 

Thirteen  Fairfield  connections  are  buried  here,  and  with 
the  passing  years  and  neglect  in  care,  the  little  knoll  be¬ 
came  overgrown,  the  stones  and  tomb  broken.  In  1941 
the  Historical  Association  cleaned  up  the  underbrush, 
mended  and  reset  the  stones  and  rebuilt  and  sealed  the 
tomb.  It  is  now  a  credit  to  the  memory  of  Dea.  William 
Fairfield,  one  of  Wenham’ s  most  distinguished  citizens. 
His  stone  is  thus  inscribed — “Here  lies  ye  body  /  of  the 
Honorable  William  Fairfield  Esq.  /  sometime  Speaker  of  . 
the  House  /  of  Representatives  /  and  for  many  years  /  a 
Deacon  of  ye  church  /  in  Wenham  /  and  representative 
for  said  Town  /  who  died  Deer  18th,  1742 — in  ye  81st 

year  of  his  age.” 

5  E.  P.  C.,  325  :  107. 

6  E.  K.  D.,  633  :  244. 


EDUCATION 


Public  Schools.  The  General  Court  early  in  the  17th 
century  enacted  a  law  requiring  every  town  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  fifty  families  to  provide  a  public  school.  Wen- 
ham  population  increased  slowly  and  the  town  was  remiss 
in  meeting  the  requirement,  until  it  was  fined  for  this 
neglect. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fisk  was  the  first  schoolmaster,  and  the 
school  was  probably  kept  in  accordance  with  custom,  in 
the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  this  case  the  present  Claf- 
lin-Richards  house,  and  Capt.  Fisk  received  what  he  could 
collect  from  each  pupil  as  tuition. 

The  year  1712  marks  the  time  when  school  dames  began 
to  be  regularly  employed  by  the  Selectmen,  who  arranged 
with  “such  school  dames  as  are  necessary  to  learn  children 
to  read  and  write.”1 


]\Ir.  William  Rogers  was  schoolmaster  for  twelve  years, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  employ  two  masters.'  Mr. 
Daniel  Dodge  was  chosen  as  the  second  master.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1700,  the  grandson  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Dodge  the  pioneer.  Each  of  the  masters  had  for  sal¬ 
ary  6  shillings  per  pupil  a  week. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  the  pupils  in  the  east  and  west 
parts  of  the  town  to  take  advantage  of  a  Center  School. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  arranged  in  1733  that  school  dames 
in  different  sections  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  be 
taught  to  read,  and  in  addition  a  writing  master  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  journeyed  from  one  district  to  another.  No 
provision  was  made  by  the  town  to  pay  these  school  dames, 
so  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were  paid  as  in  private 
schools  by  the  individual  pupils. 

District  Schools.  The  first  district  school  house  was  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  when  in  1739  Daniel  Fisk  con¬ 
veyed2  to  the  town  five  square  rods  of  land  with  the  pro- 
l  W.  T.  R. 


-  2  *  ‘  nevertheless  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  the 
aforementioned  committee  and  inhabitants  abovementioned, 
shall  at  any  time  neglect  to  use  and  improve  the  said  land  and 
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vision  that  on  this  land  the  town  should  support  a  school. 
The  school  house  was  built  and  later  replaced  by  another 
building  which  was  used  as  a  school  house  into  the  20th 
century,  when,  on  account  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
schools,  the  building  was  no  longer  of  use  as  a  school  house, 
and  it  was  moved  to  the  center  of  the  town,  and  remodelled 
into  a  town  garage. 

Proprietors  School.  The  children  in  the  East  District 
depended  upon  school  dames  for  their  training  up  to  the 
year  1766.  At  this  date,  parents  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  decided  to  build  a  school  house  themselves, 
subscribing  certain  stipulated  amounts.  The  following  de¬ 
position  illustrates  how  the  proprietors  of  this  school  dealt 
with  a  reluctant  subscriber,  by  name  Peter  Dodge. 

The  Deposition  of  Josiah  Sweet  of  Wenham  of  Lawfull 
age  testifieth  and  saith  ayt  he  was  at  yee  House  of  Mr  Tim° 
Patches;  of  sd  on  or  abought  yee  20h  of  Febu,  1766  and 
there  was  Mr  Jacob  Dodge,  with  a  General  Note  for  Each 
propriator  of  ye  East  End  of  wenham ;  to  subscribe  money 
to  defray  yee  Charge  they  had  ben  at,  in  Building  thair 
School  House  and  thare  Came  in  Mr  Peter  dodge,  Mr  Ja¬ 
cob  Dodge  present  ye  Note  to  ye  sd  peter  Dodge;  for  him 
to  subscribe,  and  ye  sd  peter  tuck  ye  pen  and  subscribed, 
ye  Sum  I  am  not  so  sure  of,  but  Mr  Jacob  sed  to  mr  peter 
ye  propriators  Vote  is,  yt  if  any  man  Does  not  subscribe 
two  thirds  of  what  he  would  be  taxed  his  nam  should  be 
Crosed  out  and  he  should  have  no  right  in  ye  School 
House;  and  if  you  Do  not  subscribe  more,  I  will  take  ye 
pen  and  Crose  you  ought,  with  it  mr  peter  asked  for  a 
knife,  I  Gave  him  mine,  he  tuck  ye  knife  an  rubed  out 
what  he  had  subscribed,  and  then  tuck  ye  pen  and  sub¬ 
scribed  as  it  now  stands  on  ye  Note;  and  I  Conceived  of 
it  then  as  I  Do  now,  y*  it  was  one  pound  Sixteen  Shill¬ 
ings,  and  further  this  Deponant  saith  not 

Josiah  Swett3” 

school  house  for  teaching*  the  children,  by  the  space  of  one 
year  together,  then  the  foregoing  alienation  shall  be  void,  and 
the  title  shall  revert  to  sd  Daniel  Fisk  and  his  heirs  and  as¬ 
signs.” — E.  E.  D.,  Vol.  84  :  36. 

3  Josiah  Swett  was  the  son-in-law  of  Skipper  Dodge,  who 
lived  at  Wenham  Neck. 
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School  Committee.  The  schools  which  were  supported 
by  the  town  were  administered  by  the  Selectmen  up  to 
the  year  1772.  After  that  date,  a  school  committee  was 
yearly  elected  to  conduct  the  schools — to  outline  the  courses 
of  study,  to  hire  the  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation. 

Grammar  Schools.  A  period  of  high  prices  marked  the 
years  just  before  the  Revolution,  and  small  towns  like 
Wenham  found  it  difficult  to  support  higher  schools  than 
those  teaching  reading,  writing  and  cyphering;  it  had 
become  a  practise  for  the  General  Court  to  allot  land 
grants  to  such  small  towns  to  enable  them  to  establish 
grammar  schools,  the  additional  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
these  lands  making  this  possible. 

Wenham  should  have  a  grammar  school,  and  took  steps 
to  procure  one  of  these  grants  by  appointing  in  1734  Wil¬ 
liam  Fairfield  to  present  a  petition  for  such  a  grant.  This 
petition  was  unsuccessful.  The  town  must,  on  account 
of  its  population  at  this  time,  find  some  means  of  meeting 
this  obligation. 

However  bad  the  conditions  financially,  two  important 
levies  were  met  each  year  by  the  town — the  minister’s 
salary  and  the  schools.  Wenham,  with  Hew  England 
shrewdness,  accomplished  both  by  one  stroke.  They  con¬ 
ferred  with  Mr.  Swain,  whose  salary  was  so  inadequate, 
and  offered  him  three  hundred  pounds  in  the  depreciated 
currency  to  teach  a  grammar  school  a  part  of  the  year, 
thus  securing  a  master  at  a  small  price  and  increasing  the 
minister’s  salary.  One  appropriation  accomplished  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  town. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  18TH  CENTURY 


In  the  absence  of  any  diary  of  a  Wenham  person  of 
this  period  from  which  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  social 
life  of  the  town,  more  or  less  isolated,  since  transporta¬ 
tion  continues  to  be  difficult,  we  may  assume  that  visits 
to  and  fro  of  neighbors  were  limited  to  walking  distance, 
except  for  special  occasions. 

The  great  event  of  the  week  was  the  trip  to  Salem,  where 
special  shopping  was  done,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  local 
stores.  There  was  no  cash  practically,  and  shopping  was 
done  by  barter.  The  fine  collection  of  account  books  of 
this  century,  in  the  Historical  House,  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  prices  and  commodities,  and  of  the  trading.  One 
took  a  dozen  eggs  to  market  and  brought  home  the  quart 
of  molasses  needed. 

The  church  was  the  center  of  social  activity  for  some, 
the  tavern  for  others. 
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TE  AN  S  POET  ATI  ON 


-T-hs  appi  opriations  for  road  repair  and  road  building 
in  Wenham  have  always  been  generous,  particularly  those 
years  when  the  town  had  very  limited  available*  funds. 
However  generous  the  appropriations  in  proportion  to  the 
town’s  finances,  they  were  too  small  to  build  good  roads. 
To  offset  the  poor  conditions  of  the  winding  country  roads, 
and  to  make  more  direct  communication  between  impor¬ 
tant  cities,  the  Legislature  chartered  private  companies, 
with  power  to  build  roads,  between  certain  points,  and  to 
collect  tolls.  These  roads,  turnpikes  they  were  called, 
staited  m  Boston  and  radiated  from  there  m  a  straight 
line  to  important  cities.  The  turnpike  which  was  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Wenham  was  the  Hewburyport  Turnpike,  which 
shot  a  stiaight  line,  over  hill,  brook  and  ravine  to  its  des¬ 
tination,  Hewburyport. 

The  coming  or  building  of  this  turnpike  isolated  still 
more  our  little  town.  Wenham  had  never  been  a  stopping 
place  for  the  stages,  being  just  the  wrong  distance  for 
meals  or  lodging,  but  the  passing  through  each  day  was 
an  event.1  Ho  longer  did  the  through  stage  to  Portland, 
01  the  pi  Bate  chaise  clatter  through  the  country  town. 
Ho  longer  did  these  symbols  of  the  outer  world,  before 
and  beyond  it,  stir  the  imagination  of  its  inhabitants. 


,  1  T,hJ  old  four-horse  stage  coach  was  an  important  factor  in 

town  life.  TV  hen  the  horn  tooted  all  was  hum  and  bustle.  The 
horses  generally  came  in  on  the  full  run  and  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  old  tavern,  where  the  foaming  horses  were  exchanged 
for  a  fresh  team.  While  this  was  being  done,  the  travelers  who 
wished,  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  bar— well  supplied  with 

the  various  kinds  of  liquors — West  Indies  rum  predominating _ 

Reminiscences  of  Aaron  Lee  in  “From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
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AGRICULTURE 


Eighteenth  Century.  During  this  century  little  change 
was  made  in  agricultural  methods.  More  produce  was 
raised,  as  more  time  could  be  given  to  raising  crops,  in 
place  of  clearing  land  to  be  made  ready  for  crops.  Since 
this  was  a  century  of  wars,  special  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  duty  of  each  town  to  supply  requisitions  for  the 
armies.  The  weather  seemed  against  big  harvests.  Farm¬ 
ers  were  discouraged  repeatedly  by  drought  and  frost.  On 
these  occasions  the  people  would  petition  the  Court  to  ap¬ 
point  a  fast.  Another  menace  to  the  farmer  was  appear¬ 
ing  in  1749,  when  the  Governor  was  desired  to  “apoint  a 
fast  for  the  extreme  drought,  and  great  increase  of  in¬ 
sects.77 — Holyoke  Diary. 

During  this  century,  marketing  opportunities  were  in¬ 
creased  in  Salem,  Lynn  and  more  remote  Boston. 

1777.  War  time  has  necessitated  regulations  of  food 
and  rationing  throughout  our  history.  As  grain  was  scarce, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  wheat,  corn,  rye  or  oats  shall  be  dis¬ 
tilled  into  spirits,  no  cider  made  into  brandy. 

Provisions  were  supplied  to  the  army  by  a  definite  levy 
upon  each  town.  Wenham  in  1780  was  required  to  supply 
a  large  quota  of'  beef  and  corn.  Apparently  the  three 
farms  from  which  the  town  secured  this  levy  were  the  larg¬ 
est  in  town,  those  of  Richard  Dodge,  Abraham  Dodge,  and 
Jonathan  Porter. 
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FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY 

WAR  OF  1812 


Tlie  nineteenth  century  opened  in  somewhat  of  a  tur¬ 
moil,*  the  new-born  democracy  was  torn  by  conflicting 
opinions ;  the  men  who  had  ventured  their  lives  and  their 
property  to  free  this  land  from  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign 
government  found  themselves  in  the  tangle  of  the  politics 
of  a  democracy,  and  they  did  not  like  it.  “If  all  govern, 
who  shall  be  governed,”  exclaimed  George  Cabot,  rich 
merchant  of  Beverly,  an  echo  of  the  same  sentiment  of 
Cotton  Mather  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  opposing  parties  were  well  represented  in  Wenham 
by  two  leaders,  Timothy  Pickering  and  Daniel  Killam. 
That  group  of  people  who  represented  the  most  rabid  Fed¬ 
eralist  was  called  the  Essex  Junto j  these  men  believed 
in  a  government  of  the  aristocracy  —  the  wealthy  Alex- 
ander  Hamilton  was  the  leader  and  Timothy  Pickering 
his  close  follower  ;  these  men  believed  in  democracy,  a 
soit  of  limited  democracy,  using  it  when  there  was  need 
of  manpower,  but  for  governing  they  believed  only  men 
of  birth  and  education  suitable.  George  Cabot’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  democracy  was  their  belief,  “democracy  in  its 
natural  operation  is  the  government  of  the  worst.” 

The  members  of  the  Essex  J unto  were  violently  opposed 
to  the  War  of  1812;  the  embargo  of  Jefferson  hit  at  the 
very  source  of  their  wealth,  and  so  it  was  natural  that  this 
group  united  in  opposing  the  war  —  and  so  bitterly  that 
they  even  advocated  secession  from  the  dearly  bought 
Union.  Timothy  Pickering,  a  most  earnest  spokesman’ of 
this  Essex  Junto,  found  loyal  support  among  his  fellow 
townsmen  in  Wenham.  Here  was  no  wealthy  group,  but 
a  citizenry  of  well-to-do  farmers,  English  at  heart,  with  a 
traditional  deference  to  aristocracy.  Timothy  Pickering 
was  a  Federalist,  because  he  believed  in  the  logic  of  the 
party,  not  because  of  his  condition  in  life,  for  he  was  al¬ 
ways  a  poor  man.  Public  service  was  his  life  and  his 
personal  ambition  was  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
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ily  the  tranquility  of  farm  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  >  . 

Some  of  the  letters1  which  he  wrote  to  his  family,  m 
Wen  ham  illustrate  the  consistency  of  his  life,  in  avoiding 
all  that  was  sham  or  show.  After  describing  his  Christ¬ 
mas  with  the  family  of  Nellie  Custis  Lewis  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  he  writes  a  word  of  caution  to  his  two  daughters,  who 
were  to  spend  the  winter  in  Salem.  u .  .  .  Guard  against 
colds,  so  often  ending  fatally  to  females  in  particular,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  preposterous  dresses  for  company  and  assem¬ 
blies,  —  amusements  which  had  better  be  abandoned,  if 
they  cannot  be  attended,  but  in  the  dress  of  summer,  at  the 
extreme  hazard  of  life  and  health.”  A  little  later  he 
writes  to  his  son  Henry,  who  desired  to.  arrange  for  his 
sisters  to  take  music  lessons  —  u There  is  no  excuse  for 
such  indulgence,  unless  the  parent  is  rich  in  wealth  and  the 
daughters  in  time,  for  your  sisters  have  no  time,  for  their 
mental  improvement  is  invaluable,  time  to  your  sisters  is 

above  all  price.”  .  ,  .  .  __  , 

Opposing  the  views  of  Timothy  Pickering  m  Wenham 

was  Dr.  Daniel  Killam,  another  clear  thinker.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  these  men  as  they  met  in  town  life  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  interlude  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  following 
the  Revolution  there  was  a  united  democracy  in  our  town. 
We  are  told  of  town  meetings  where  there  was  bitter  de¬ 
bate,  and  the  voters  adjourned  to  the  tavern  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  of  these  two  leaders,  sometimes  lasting  for 

hours. 

That  the  disunity  and  unpopular  War  of  1812  did  not 
occasion  secession  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  Hartford  Con¬ 
vention,  is  a  tribute  to  the  conservative  elements  of  Essex 

county.  , 

The  coast  towns  were  then  as  now  1943  exposed 

to  the  danger  of  attacks  from  the  enemy  on  the  sea,  and 
then,  as  now,  precautions  were  taken  to  resist  such  at- 

tcicks 

The  story  is  told  of  Colonel  Porter  of  Wenham,  who 
commanded  the  Ipswich  regiment.  He  had  told  the  Gen¬ 
eral  of  his  brigade  that  in  four  hours  he  could  get  his  men 
under  arms  if  needed ;  this  seemed  impossible,  but  shortly 
1  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering — C.  Upham ;  v.  IV  p-  199 
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after  an  alarm  did  come  and  Colonel  Porter  proved  it  was 
no  idle  boast,  for  in  just  one  hour  the  Wenham  company 
were  assembled  for  the  march  to  Salem  with  only  one 
member  absent,  an  accomplishment  that  our  own  State 
Guaids  in  1943  would  find  it  hard  to  surpass,  with  all 
the  aids  of  telephone  and  automobile. 

The  War  of  1812  was  a  most  unpopular  war  in  Wen¬ 
ham  ,  the  enforcement  of  J efferson7s  Embargo  Act  was  re- 
garded  as  a  direct  assault  upon  New  England  prosperity, 
and  so.  Wenham  prosperity.  They  did  not  like  religious 
toleration,  French  influence ;  they  did  not  like  Jefferson 
or  any  part  of  his  democracy.  However,  Wenham  men 
did  go  to  the  Front,  and  were  represented  on  both  land 
and  sea  in  this  unpopular  contest.  Volunteers  were  few, 
and  Wenham  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  fill  its  quota! 
This  was  a  period  of  great  want,  and  the  town  shared 
with  its  citizens  the  effects  of  the  embargo  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  taxes.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1809-1814,  several  times  relinquished  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  meagre  salary  “for  the  benefit  of  those  in 
need.’72 

However,  during  all  this  period,  the  town  made  and  in 
some  way  collected  taxes  for  the  regular  appropriations 
for  church  and  school,  for  the  poor  and  the  highways. 

Timothy  Pickering  was  chosen  by  the  town"  a  delegate 
to  meet  in.  Convention  to  consult  upon  “the  present  awful 
and  alarming  situation  in  our  country  .  .  .  and  of  adopt¬ 
ing  all  constitutional  measures  for  the  rest  oration  of  peace 
and  free  commerce,  upon  which  the  well  being  of  this 
Commonwealth  essentially  depends.77 

Feeling  ran  high  in  the  County*  Wenham  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  South  Essex  District  when  the  state  in  1814 
redistricted,  for  choice  of  Congressman ;  by  this  Act  Wen¬ 
ham,  formerly  in  the  North  Essex  District,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  South,  which  was  a  sort  of  stronghold  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Wenham  might  be  counted  on  to  vote 
the  Federalist  ticket,  partly  on  account  of  their  resent¬ 
ment,  to  the  Embargo,  and  partly  because  of  their  loyalty 
to  Timothy  Pickering.  This  transfer,  of  course,  was  a 
move  to  save  the  District  to  the  Federal  party. 

2  W.  T.  R.  Ms.  copy —  p.  198,  246. 


HAT _ UNIFORM  OF  CAPT.  NICHOLAS  DODGE 

2nd  Reg.  of  Infantry— 2nd  Brigade— 2nd  Div.  of  Militia— 

1811-1818 
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Each  side  exhausted  their  vocabulary  in  vituperation  in 
their  oratory.  Timothy  Pickering  was  elected  with  a. good 
majority  from  his  town.  In  his  honor,  a  public  dinner 
was  given  in  Salem.  From  a  contemporary  diary,4  we 
learn  that  he  “was  escorted  from  his  home  in  Wenham,  by 
a  cavalcade  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  riding  through 
Beverly.  The  opposing  party,  to  show  their  disapproval, 
had  the  temerity  to  form  an  effigy  of  Pickering  and  burn 
it  in  public,  both  inconsistent  with  democratic  principles.” 

While  in  the  ninth  Congress,  Timothy  Pickering  wrote 
frequently  to  the  family  in  Wenham,  constantly  irked  by 
the  delays  of  Congress.  ’  He  writes,  “The  want  of  efficiency 
and  energy  in  every  department  of  the  government,  sick¬ 
ens  the  heart  of  every  reflecting  man.  The  thoughts  of 
the  persons  in  power  seem  to  be  chiefly  engrossed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  means  of  maintaining  it.  People  at 
a  distance  fancy  that  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  now  col¬ 
lected  in  Washington,  but  were  they  to  take  a  near  view, 
they  would  pronounce  it  an  assemblage  of  folly. 

timothy  Pickering’s  service  to  the  Nation  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  is  well  known,  and  needs  no  repeti¬ 
tion.  His  residence  in  our  town  is  not  as  well  known,  since 
it  was  the  most  tranquil  part  of  his  long  life. 

Beside  the  hard  labor  on  the  farm,  which  he  conducted 
along  the  most  advanced  methods  of  the  day,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  town’s  affairs.  He  served  as  Moderator 
at  town  meetings,  on  town  committees,  and  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  where  he  occupied  the  seat  of  honor,  as 
befitted  his  position. 

After  Timothy  Pickering  returned  to  New  England,  he 
rented  a  farm  in  Danvers,  hoping  to  carry  out  his  dream 
of  cultivating  the  land.  This  farm  did  not  prove  adapted 
to  his  needs,  and  finally  the  farm  in  Wenham,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Samuel  Smith  grant,  seemed  to  meet  his 
needs  and  was  purchased.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  house,  now  so  gracious  a  dwelling,  was  like,  at 
that  time. 

Timothy  Pickering  had  great  contempt  for  anything 
like  fashion  and  display.  When  his  prosperous  son  Henry, 

4  Diary  of  Archelaus  Putnam — May  28,  1808 — D.  H.  C.  v.  64. 

3  Ibid— p.  101. 
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visiting  him  one  evening  in  Wenham,  expressed  the  desire 
to  make  some  alterations  in  the  house  to  give  it  a  better 
appearance,  his  father,  the  next  day,  wrote  him  declining 
this  offer.  I  have  now  a  better  house  than  any  farmer 
in  the  country  occupies  —  consider  how  superior  to  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  for  me  to  change  the  arrangment  of  my 
house  without  necessity,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  my 
poverty.  .  It  is  the  rage,  for  a  conformity  to  fashion,  which 
brings  distress  to  families,  and  makes  larders  lean.  If 
that  end  of  the  house  were  to  be  burnt,  without  injury  to 
the  other  part,  we  should  be  comfortable.”  The  house 
was  not  remodelled. 

Again  later  this  same  son,  who  had  become  a  prosperous 
merchant,  wished  to  secure  for  his  father  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  which  he  enjoyed,  and  wished  to 
settle  an  annuity  upon  him,  writes,’ “I  have  long  thought 
—  that  you  are  wearing  out  a  life  of  inestimable  value, 
in  pui  suits  which  are  incompatible  with  your  age.  I 
propose  that  you  should  either  relinquish  your  farm  en¬ 
tirely,  or  else  that  you  should  procure  a  tenant,  who  would 
conduct  it  in  a  manner  to  please  you.  I  know  your  fond¬ 
ness  for  rural  life,  and  I  should’ not  deprive  you  of  that 
pleasure.  I  only  ask  you  to  desist  from  labor,  and  it  is 
my  determination  to  obtain  for  you  a  suitable  annuity.” 

Timothy  Pickering  would  not  comply  with  this  offer 
of  his  son.  He  had  the  same  love  of  land  which  had  domi¬ 
nated  the  early  colonists,  and  wanted  the  independence  of 
tilling  his  own  acres. 

It  was,  however,  finally  decided  in  later  years — 1820 _ 

to  remove  his  family  to  Salem,  where  they  could  be  per¬ 
manently  established,  and  that  the  farm  should  be  put  in 
the  charge  of  a  tenant,  allowing  Mr.  Pickering  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  house  and  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
farm.  This  arrangement  continued  until  his  death;  he 
spent  the  week  days  at  the  farm  and  returned  to  Salem 
for  Sundays.  Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  ride 
back  and  forth,  but  he  more  often  walked.  Many  people 
m  the  last  century  have  recalled  meeting  him,  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  coming  into  Salem  from  Wenham,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  fatigue. 

Aftermath  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  loss  of  the  ship- 
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ping  industry  was  a  challenge  to  the  men  who  had  so  pro¬ 
fitably  carried  it  on.  By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  Essex 
Junto  gradually  faded  into  the  Republican  party.  These 
men,  who  had  so  long  been  leaders,  continued  to  show  their 
powers  of  leadership ;  they  were  most  resourceful  in  find¬ 
ing  outlets  for  their  capital.  By  securing  a  protective  tar¬ 
iff,  they  turned  their  capital  into  industry,  and  as  a  result, 
Massachusetts  emerged  from  the  depression,  following  this 
war,  an  industrial  state,  in  place  of  its  former  position  as 
a  maritime  state. 

Wenham  was  little  affected  by  this  new  turn ;  it  had  not 
sufficient  waterpower  to  induce  mills  to  come  here,  as  had 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and  remained  an  agricultural  town, 
though  it  did  not  escape  the  search  for  suitable  conditions 
of  manufacturing.  Manassah  Cutler  writes  in  his  diary, 
July  24,  1800,  “At  Wenham,  to  assist  Col.  Burnham  in 
taking  the  level  of  a  Pond  (Cedar)  to  Wenham  Pond — to 
set  up  a  manufactory.”  Later,  August  23,  “Mr.  Blanch¬ 
ard  invited  me  to  dine,  but  was  prevented.  Went  with 
him  and  Mr.  Johonet  of  Baltimore  to  see  Mr.  Burnham's 
caual  opened  from  a  pond  in  Wenham,  north-west  of  the 
Great  Pond.”  Apparently  this  experiment  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess,  since  there  are  no  further  records  of  a  “manufac¬ 
tory.” 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
IN  WENHAM 


Slaves.  From  the  earliest  colonial  days,  slaves  have 
formed  a  part,  though  only  a  small  part,  of  the  labor  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  homes  of  Wenham  people.  Shipped 
with  the  cargoes  of  rum  and  molasses  from  the  Barbadoes 
were  frequently  a  few  colored  people,  who  found  ready 
purchasers. 

The  labor  shortage  was  ever  acute.1  English  settlers 
who  came  over  with  indentured  servants  were  soon  in  need 
of  labor,  as  these  indentured  servants  worked  out  their 
time  and  in  turn  became  land-holders.  As  early  as  1637, 
Hugh  Peters  writes  to  John  Winthrop,  “We  have  heard 
of  a  dividence  of  women  and  children  in  the  Bay  (Pequot 
captives)  and  would  be  glad  of  a  share,  a  young  woman  or 
a  girle  or  a  boye.2  I  wrote  too  for  some  boyes  from  the 
Bermuads.77  Perhaps  the  Indian  he  secured  was  not  the 
comfort  anticipated,  for  we  read  in  the  Colonial  records 
that  his  Indian  Hope  “was  whipped  for  running  away 
and  drunkenness.773  Hugh  Peters  seemed  frequently  in 
need  of  a  servant,  for  in  September  he  again  writes  to  a 
former  servant,  “my  wife  desires  to  send  Hanna,  that  was 
her  mayd,  now  in  Charlestown,  to  ask  if  she  would  dwell 
with  us,  for  truly  we  are  so  destitute,  having  now  but  an 
Indian,  we  know  not  what  to  do.774 

Gradually  well-to-do  families  kept,  as  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity,  one  to  three  slaves  as  they  could  get  them ,  and  thus 
assure  themselves  of  labor. 

At  V  enham  Neck,  the  Hodges,  descendants  of  pioneer 
Richard,  owned  slaves  as  they  owned  real  estate.  They 
bought5  them  of  their  neighbors,  they  willed6  them  to 

1  In  1630,  on  account  of  food,  shortage,  180  servants  were 
given  liberty,  entailing  a  heavy  loss. 

2  Hugh  Peter  by  Eleanor  Peters. 

3  Col.  R.  1 : 11. 

4  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  4th  series — vol.  6. 

5  1722— William  Dodge  from  Hilton,  boy  Pompey — 5  years 
old  for  £30.— 1731— Vital  records— record  this  Pompey  was  killed 
being  run  over  by  a  cart — age  14 — 

6  1703  Richards  Dodge  wills  to  sons— Richard3  “negro  man 
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their  children  and  rented7  them  for  labor.  This  general 
ownership  of  slaves  in  this  section  accounts  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  slave  burying  ground  at  Wenham  Neck,  the  un¬ 
fenced  and  unmarked  burial  place,  in  the  midst  of  their 
owners’  land,  of  these  negro  slaves. 

The  price  of  slaves  varied,  probably  based  on  their  po¬ 
tential  value.  In  1739  in  the  inventory  of  Barnabas 
Dodge,  his  negro  man  was  valued  at  £110;  in  1750,  Jacob 
Dodge  bought  of  Edward  Waldron  his  negro  man  Arche- 
laus  for  £320. 

Slaves  were  owned  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Jona¬ 
than  Porter  owned  the  well-known  Pompey  Black,  who 
was  for  some  years  employed  as  sexton.  When  Massachu¬ 
setts  became  an  anti-slavery  state,  and  Pompey  was  in¬ 
formed  he  was  free  to  go,  he  replied,  as  he  “had  worked 
hard  to  earn  this  property,  and  now  I  will  remain  and 
help  spend  it.”  This  Pompey  outlived  his  first  master, 
was  inherited  by  the  son,  Tyler  Porter,  and  then  descended 
to  Dr.  John  Porter.  He  was  ninety  years  old  when  he 
died  in  1839.  The  widow  Cue  and  John  Gott  also  owned 
slaves  which  are  recorded. 

There  were  benches  in  the  meeting  house  reserved  for 
the  slaves.  In  the  year  1754  the  census  records  sixteen 
slaves.  Ten  years  later  there  were  thirty-one  and  six 
negroes  in  addition. 

While  Wenham  citizens  owned  slaves  their  sentiments 
were  entirely  anti-slavery.  As  their  individual  sentiments 
became  merged  in  the  policy  of  the  State,  it  was  an  easy 
transition  for  the  North  to  get  a  distorted  view  of  the 
slavery  in  the  South,  and  become  Abolitionists.  “Slavery 
became  the  symbol  of  all  sectional  differences;  abolition¬ 
ists  and  their  politicians  magnified  the  intent  and  condi¬ 
tions,  and  made  it  the  single  object  of  their  reform  effort.” 

Civil  War.  When  President  Lincoln  called  for  volun¬ 
teers,  the  men  of  Wenham  responded  loyally.  As  the  war 
proceeded,  great  demands  were  made  on  the  manpower; 
the  town  paid  bounties  to  those  who  would  enlist,  and  in 

Mingo”  ;  DanielB  “my  negro  boy”  ;  KicharcL4  Dodge  wills  to  son 
Richards  “negro  man  Hempstead” ;  to  wife  Mary — negro  woman 
Silve  and  child — Probate — 353  :140,335. 

7  From  a  stray  leaf  in  Account  book  of  Skipper  Dodge —  “For 
labor  of  Jack  &  Zip” 
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addition  voted  to  reimburse  the  families  of  volunteers,  in 
accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  The  town  also 
had  a  relief  committee,  to  aid  volunteers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  by  private  subscriptions.  In  every  way  the  town  stood 
behind  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  who  represented  the 
town.  The  first  year  and  a  half  the  town  paid  $4350  in 
bounties  to  volunteers.  In  1863  thirty-four  families  were 
assisted  by  the  town  to  the  amount  of  $2200,  and  as  late 
as  1866  twenty-seven  families  were  paid  $1470.60. 

Every  experience  of  this  war  on  land  and  sea  was  the 
experience  of  some  Wenham  man;  every  great  battle  was 
also  the  experience  of  some  Wenham  man.8  During  the 
struggle,,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Wenham  men  were  in 
the  service,  either  on  land  or  sea.  The  pastor  of  the 
church.  Rev.  John  Sewall,  was  in  the  service  as  chaplain. 

During  the  five  long  years  that  the  huge  armies  battled 
back  and  forth,  Wenham  town  itself  was  the  scene  of  much 
military  activity,  as  here  in  Wenham  was  one  of  the  three 
military  camps  in  the  Salem  District.  Camp  Lander  as 
it  was  called  was  a  permanent  camp  from  1862-1865  for 

the  accommodation  of  troops  during  the  organization  pe¬ 
riod.  r 

Camp  Lander.  The  camp  occupied  fourteen  acres,  part 
of  which  is  now  Pingree  Field.  This  tract  was  rented 
to  the  Government  by  the  owner,  Andrew  Dodge,  previ¬ 
ously  owned  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Gardner- 
Winthrop  families. 

The  Post  was  named  Camp  Lander  in  honor  of  Brio*, 
en.  C.  W.  Lander9  of  Salem,  one  of  the  first  to  volun¬ 
teer,  who  after  brilliant  service  as  an  officer  died  in  March 
1862  a  hero  to  his  native  city,  Salem,  which  thus  honored 
him,  by  naming  the  Post  “Camp  Lander.” 

Since  the  Adjutant  General  makes  no  mention  of  the 
establishment  of  this  Camp,  or  gives  any  financial  account 


nf  SCh°o1.  children  of  forty  years  ago,  were  told  many 

vL‘+thf+\eXPlrie?ce«  the  Civil  war  Veterans,  who  yearly 

Sto ^  experiences-  S  Mem°rial  Day  exercises-  and 

J  Bi  ig.  Gen.  Lander  has  another  connection  with  Wenham  • 
c  n  engineer  by  profession,  in  early  manhood — 1842 — he  was  em- 
ployed  m  building  the  ice-houses  and  spur  track  by  Wenham 
Pond  when  the  ice  industry  was  being  exploited _ 
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of  its  building,  other  than  naming  Camp  Lander  in  Wen¬ 
bam  as  the  assembling  place  for  certain  regiments,  we 
must  turn  to  local  diaries  and  letters  for  details.10 

The  barracks  were  built  by  Salem  contractors,  the  horse 
sheds  by  local  people,  Rufus  Dodge  and  J acob  Dodge.  The 
camp  had  twenty  well-built  barracks,  each  barrack  accom¬ 
modating  one  company.  In  addition,  there  were  cook 
houses  and  officers7  quarters,  providing  accommodations 
for  two  full  regiments  at  one  time — the  48th  and  the  5th 
occupied  the  camp. 

As  described  at  the  time — “some  of  these  barracks  were 
surprisingly  clean,  and  none  are  dirty.  Evergreens  and 
pine  boughs  adorn  most  of  them;  the  cook  houses  were 
compact  and  well  provided,  some  beef  soup  we  tasted  could 
not  be  surpassed  by  the  Parker  House  Boston.7711  A  hos¬ 
pital,  barber  shop,  and  restaurant,  where  clam  chowder 
could  be  served  on  order,  and  a  store  were  scattered  over 
the  grounds. 

The  bunks  in  the  barracks  were  in  two  tiers,  one  bunk 
for  two  men;  straw  was  furnished  in  place  of  mattresses, 
blankets  and  overcoats  were  the  bed-coverings. 

A  typical  letter  home  from  one  of  the  volunteers  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  compare  with  the  home  letters  in  the  present 
World  War  II,  as  the  men  first  arrive  at  camp. 

“Well  here  we  are  at  Camp,  though  we  are  hardly 
settled  as  yet.  We  stopped  about  three  o’clock  in  Boston, 
there  were  three  companies  in  all.  The  people  cheered 
as  we  left  the  Depot  and  in  Salem  and  Lynn  as  we  passed 
through.  And  by  the  way,  our  encampment  is  in  Wen- 
ham  on  the  Eastern  rail  road,  a  few  miles  from  Salem. 
This  morning  the  company  was  drilled  in  squads — we  took 
our  first  lesson  in  military  tactics.  We  have  not  been 
sworn  in  yet,  but  probably  will  soon  receive  our  uniforms. 
We  cannot  tell  when  we  shall  have  a  furlough,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  before  next  week.  Excuse  the  writing,  as  my 
desk  is  only  a  newspaper  on  my  knee.77 

Such  a  number  of  men  in  the  little  town  of  Wenham, 
with  their  visitors  coming  and  going,  changed  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  town,  it  would  seem,  as  someone  wrote, 

10  Diary  of  Major  Andrew  Dodge — Selections  W.  H.  Ms.  Col., 
vol.  21. 

11  History  of  the  Fifth  regiment :  Eoe — p.  129 — 
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“that  the  whole  town  wras  in  the  stable  business,  as  signs 
for  ‘stabling  for  horses’  were  in  every  door-yard.  The 
side  walks  were  filled  by  strangers,  in  a  strange  commn- 
nify  wives  and  mothers  visiting  their  men,  or  looking 
for  lodging,  uniformed  men  every  where;  on  leave  they 
went  fishing,  they  went  to  prayer  meeting,  to  political 
rallies,  walking  six  miles  to  Salem  to  hear  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner.” 

On  one  occasion  when  at  prayer  meeting,  the  opening 
prayer  was  interrupted  by  news  of  a  terrible  railroad  acci- 
dent  just  beyond  the  village.  The  soldiers  were  rushed 
to  the  scene,  and  helped  in  extricating  the  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed.  The  Post  surgeon,  Dr.  Robinson,  our  own  local  physi¬ 
cian,  worked  untiringly.  It  was  a  horrible  accident,  "fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  usual  curiosity  crowds  and  memento  hunters. 

October  22,  1862 — this  was  a  memorable  day  for  Wen- 
ham,  for  on  that  day  the  5th  regiments  left  Camp  Lan¬ 
der.12 

At  eight  o’clock  the  men  were  ready  to  march,  but  the 
cars  were  late,  and  it  was  eleven  before  they  got  off.  The 
records  of  the  5th  regiment  disclose  that  twenty  men  for¬ 
sook  the  regiment  that  day — 'deserted  at  Wenharn.’  These 
men  were  the  forerunners  of  that  great  army  of  bounty- 
jumpers,  a  disgrace  to  manhood;  receiving  their  first 
bounty,  they  were  ready  to  re-enlist  under  a  new  name 
and  were  ready  for  the  next  bounty  and  still  more  re- 
enlistments.” 

When  the  regiments  left  Camp  Lander  in  1865,  the 
vacant  buildings  were  at  once  put  up  for  sale  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  scattered  in  various  towns,  some  as  private 
dwellings  in  Hamilton  and  Danvers  and  some  remaining 
in  W  enham.  The  shed  at  klrs.  Alice  (Patch)  Jones  was 
one  of  the  officers’  quarters. 

Civil  War  Memorial.  Hardly  was  the  war  over,  before 
the  citizens  of  Wenharn  bestirred  themselves  to  "see  if  the 
town  would  erect  some  suitable  monument  in  memory  of 
the  soldiers  of  Wenharn  who  lay  down  their  lives  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Nothing  was  done  about  providing  such  a  memorial  un- 
ti  eight  years  later,  when  Edwin  iludge  of  Danvers  of- 
12  History  of  the  Fifth  regiment :  Hoe — p.  129 _ 
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fered  his  salary  as  Representative,  which  in  1878,  had 
accumulated  to  $550.  This  nucleus  for  a  memorial  was 
increased  by  private  subscription  and  town  appropriation 
to  $1476.91,  which  was  the  total  cost  of  the  monument  as 
erected.  Upon  this  monument  are  cut  the  names  of  the 
twenty-seven  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  war. 

13  Warrant  in  Wenham  Town  Keport  of  1869. 

14  W.  H.  Ms.  Collection  of  Civil  War  papers  from  late  George 
Norris. 


NOTES  ON  SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  LIFE  IN 
WENHAM  IN  THE  19TH  CENTUKY 


The  Civil  War  left  a  trail  of  conditions  which  each 
town  was  obliged  to  meet  in  its  own  way,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  the  general  condition  of  unemployment. 

The  Town  Poor.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  care  of  the  town  for  its  poor  shows  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference,  both  in  the  kind  of  cases  eligible  for  town  help 
and  the  methods  of  providing  that  help.  Included  in  the 
town  poor,  in  addition  to  the  sick  and  aged,  are  those  now 
definitely  unable  to  secure  employment.  From  the  time 
of  the  serious  depression  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  we  find  the  town  hiring  out  its  poor  to 
those  who  would  bid  for  the  services  of  this  or  that  man 
or  woman,  and  their  worth  was  carefully  calculated.  One 
Betty  Senter  in  1801  was  let  out  to  Downing  Gentlee  for 
eighty-one  cents  a  week,  the  next  year  to  John  Perkins 
for  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  the  next  four  years  her  value 
steadily  decreased  (perhaps  she  was  getting  too  old),  for 
she  was  bid  to  four  different  employers  for  an  average  of 
forty-four  cents  a  week.  Another  woman,  the  widow 
Pierce,  was  apparently  more  capable,  as  she  was  bid  for 
$1.49  a  week  to  Capt.  Isaac  Dodge,  and  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  years  she  commanded  the  highest  price  of  any  of 
the  town  poor. 

Poor  Travellers.  The  lack  of  employment  created  an- 
otlici  situation  i  men  and  women  were  travelling  through 
the  country,  looking  for  work,  and  when  night  came  threw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  countryside  to  provide 
them  with  lodging  and  food.  It  finally  became  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  homes  to  provide  a  public  lodging 
house;  this  was  done  in  Wenham  by  building  a  place  in 
the  basement  of  the  Town  Hall,  later  called  a  “lock-up,” 
where  there  were  sleeping  accommodations,  and  where  ’a 
simple  supper  and  breakfast  was  provided.  This  was  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  totalling  forty  and  fifty  dol- 
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lars  a  year.  As  time  went  on  the  “poor  travellers”  looking 
for  work  became  “tramps”  living  off  the  countryside,  and 
bumming  their  living.  In  the  year  1875  Wenham  “enter¬ 
tained”  two  hundred  and  fifty  tramps. 

Town  Hall.  Until  the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  town  meetings  and  social  affairs  were  held  in  the 
church.  There  was  much  talk  of  the  need  of  a  building 
to  house  a  grammar  school,  or  an  academy  for  lectures 
and  entertainments  and  for  town  meetings.  Repeatedly 
this  desire  was  expressed  in  the  town  warrant,  and  repeat¬ 
edly  voted  down. 

Finally  in  1853,  Jonathan  Porter,  a  forceful  and  far¬ 
sighted  man,  declared  in  town  meeting — “the  time  has 
come  to  build  a  Town  Hall,”  and  they  proceeded  to  build ; 
the  vote  was  very  close,  79  against  61. 1  The  building  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $5908.77.  Such  an  expense  became 
the  object  of  keen  scrutiny,  probably  from  that  large  mi¬ 
nority,  and  a  year  after  its  completion,  the  town  voted 
that  a  “report  should  be  made  of  the  cost  in  full — to  whom 
the  money  was  paid,  also  for  what  purpose  the  house  was 
let,  and  what  money  was  received  for  rent.”  A  most  de¬ 
tailed  and  elaborate  report  was  then  printed,2  showing 
that  the  first  year  there  were  two  balls,  four  panoramers, 
three  concerts  and  the  private  school,  in  addition  two  en¬ 
tertainments  of  the  ladies,  to  raise  money  to  help  pay  for 
the  chandelier. 

Public  Health.  During  the  19th  Century,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Wenham  continued  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon 
cisterns  and  wells  for  its  water  supply.  These  wells  were 
frequently  located  for  convenience  near  the  house,  and 
consequently  close  to  sink  and  other  house  drainage,  mak¬ 
ing  the  water  an  unsuspected  source  of  contamination, 
which  was  the  undoubted  cause  of  repeated  epidemics, 
both  of  typhus  and  diphtheria. 

Each  autumn  was  the  dreaded  typhoid,  occurring  more 
frequently  where  there  was  a  little  settlement  of  houses. 

There  was  a  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  during  the 
years  1826,  1889,  particularly  fatal  to  people  past  middle 
age. 

1  Contract  in  W.  H.  C.,  Yol.  21. 

2  W.  H.  C.,  File  13. 
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“Consumption,”  “Slow  fever,”  “Decline,”  as  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  called  Tuberculosis,  continued  to  take  a 
heavy  toll  of  life. 

Small-Pox  was  prevalent  through  the  first  two  centuries, 
decreasing  as  inoculation  began  to  be  introduced.  Great 
precautions  were  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  against  this  dread  disease.  Ships  from  the  West 
Indies  were  strictly  quarantined  if  one  passenger  was  in¬ 
fected.  Entering  a  village  from  an  infected  town,  meant 
first  fumigating  the  clothes. 

As  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  Century,  Dr.  Cutler 
records  in  his  Journal,  attending  over  forty  patients  sick 
with  small-pox  in  Wenham  at  one  time.  The  required 
vaccination,  has  eliminated  these  epidemics,  despite  oc¬ 
casional  protests. 

Diphtheria  was  another  most  virulent  disease,  which 
had  periodic  outbreaks  and  took  a  large  toll  of  life. 

The  most  serious  outbreak  in  Wenham  was  in  1737, 
when  whole  families  of  children  were  stricken  and  died 
within  a  few  days.  Five  children  of  Charles  Gott  and 
four  of  Richard  Dodge  died  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other,  the  first  family  (Gott)  living  in  the  West  part  of 
the  town,  the  Dodge  family  in  the  East  part. 

The  Vital  Records  of  the  town  call  this  epidemic 
“throat  distemper.”  In  Essex  County  a  total  of  fourteen 
hundred  children  died.  Little  was  known  at  the  time  of 
the  incidence  of  this  disease,  or  its  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment. 

During  the  next  century  and  a  half  there  were  frequent 
recurrences  which  took  a  toll  of  life  and  suffering. 

The  twentieth  century,  with  clinics  and  continual  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public  has  reduced  this  dread  to  a  minimum. 

Tuberculosis .  The  dread  of  consumption  called  by  var¬ 
ious  names,  was  prevalent  through  the  centuries. 

A  medical  report  is  not  needed  to  explain  the  prevalence 
of  this  disease.  One  need  have  only  some  knowledge  of 
family  relationships  in  the  town,  and  study  the  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords  to  find  the  trail  of  this  serpent  of  disease,  and  be 
grateful  that  we  live  in  a  more  enlightened  century  which 
understands  prevention  and  healing. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Coming  of  the  railroad.  It  was  in  1836  that  a  group 
of  far-sighted  capitalists  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a 
charter  to  build  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Salem.  It  took 
some  time  to  convince  the  legislators  that  this  was  wise  or 
necessary.  The  group  persisted  despite  the  protests  of  the 
stage  companies,  and  finally  the  General  Court  became 
convinced  of  the  advantages,  and  the  Eastern  railroad  was 
incorporated,  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  original  pe¬ 
tition,  but  with  the  provisor  that  the  rails  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  New  Hampshire  line.  This  meant  that  the 
most  direct  route  was  through  the  town  of  Wenham. 

By  August  1840,  the  way  was  completed  to  Newbury- 
port :  we  have  been  told  by  old  citizens  of  how  they  climbed 
the  hills  to  watch  that  first  train,  puff  through  the  hills  and 
meadows — a  noisy  herald  of  modern  life.  The  rate  of  fare 
from  Ipswich  to  Boston  was  87%,  to  Salem  37%,  to  Wen- 
ham  31%. 

The  station  for  the  towns  of  Wenham  and  Hamilton, 
was  at  first  a  private  house. 

Horse-Cars.  Almost  fifty  years  after  the  coming  of  the 
railroad — another  method  of  transportation  was  developed. 
In  the  summer  of  1885  there  were  rumors  that  the  Naum- 
keag  Street  railway  was  trying  to  purchase  land  for  car¬ 
barns  and  stables,  for  a  line  that  might  pass  through  Wen¬ 
ham. 

Rumors  became  facts,  when  at  a  special  town  meeting, 
permission  was  given  by  the  town  to  lay  tracks  through  the 
Village,  under  certain  provisions.  Three  days  after  the 
petition  of  the  Company  was  granted  the  work  started: 
there  rose  on  the  old  tavern  site — corner  of  Arbor  Street 
and  the  County  road — two  large  buildings — a  car-house 
100  x  38,  and  a  stable  100  x  35,  accomodating  forty  horses. 

It  was  a  gala  day  when  the  first  car  run:  they  were 
eight  bench  cars,  and  must  have  been  heavily  laden,  from 
the  remembrances  of  the  number  of  people,  who  say  they 
rode  to  Beverly  that  first  day. 

With  the  first  car  which  jangled  down  the  quiet  elm 
shaded  street,  the  peaceful  calm  of  the  town  was  ended, 
and  in  its  place,  the  clang  and  hurry  of  modern  life  was 

to  be  for  ever  more,  a  noisy  reminder  of  our  hurrying 
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lives.  These  horse-cars  were  neighborly  conveniences,  in 
the  early  days,  in  proportion  as  the  drivers  were  of  a 
friendly  and  helpful  spirit.  They  did  errands,  brought 
packages,  took  eggs  and  produce,  if  anyone  was  sick,  and 
needed  a  prescription  filled,  they  would  do  it,  this  all  might 
seem  disturbing  to  running  schedules,  but  lost  time  could 
be  made  up,  by  a  little  whipping  up  of  the  horses,  or 
skipping  a  switch. 

The  early  horse-cars  had  open  platforms  and  winter 
storms  tested  the  mettle  of  the  men.  In  cold  sleet  storms, 
they  drove  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  thawed  out.  Mr. 
Barnes,  recalls  that  his  overcoat  would  be  frozen  so  stiff, 
it  would  stand  alone  when  he  took  it  off.  A  snow  storm 
meant  thirty  to  thirty-five  hours  on  duty,  they  were  for¬ 
tunate  if  they  had  had  the  foresight  to  take  a  pail  of  food. 
Many  times,  it  was  a  battle,  in  which  the  efforts  of  man 
and  beast  were  futile,  and  the  horses  were  unhitched,  the 
car  left  in  the  drifts  while  horses  and  driver  struggled 
through  the  storm,  back  to  the  car  barns. 

During  the  blizzard  of  February  ’88  the  roads  became 
quite  impassible  and  the  street  car  company  sent  an  omni¬ 
bus  to  tide  over  the  emergency:  Mary  (Quimby)  Cole 
recalls  the  swaying  omnibus,  and  the  conductor  collecting 
fares  in  a  tin-dipper.  The  hardest  storm  Mr.  Barnes  re¬ 
calls,  is  the  night  Mary  Patch  barn  burned;  he  started  his 
trip  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  night  from  Wenharn  Depot  and 
reached  the  Gloucester  Crossing  at  eight  o’clock  the  next 
morning. 

Wenharn,  being  the  least  important  of  the  car  barns,  got 
the  poorest  horses.  The  horses  cost  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  dollars ;  they  worked  two  hours  a  day,  except 
on  busy  days  when  the  best  horses  would  do  double  time. 
There  was  one  man  to  care  for  each  ten  horses. 

Since  Wenharn  was  one  of  the  last  lines  to  use  horses, 
it  did  get  the  pick  of  the  other  stables  as  they  were  closed. 

Besides  having  the  poorest  horses,  Wenharn  usually  drew 
the  poorest  cars.  When  the  ten  bench  cars  wTere  put  on, 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  and  a  trip  to  Asbury 
Grove  from  Salem  was  a  summer  outing  to  many  in  Salem. 
The  cars  seated  fifty,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  were 
filled.  As  soon  as  the  seats  were  turned  over  at  Asbury 
Grove,  these  founders”  as  they  were  called,  boarded  the 
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same  car,  and  returned  to  Salem,  a  good  outing  for  three 
or  four  hours  for  thirty  cents. 

Electric  Cars.  It  finally  became  Wenham’ s  turn  to 
have  horse  cars  replaced  by  electric  cars,  as  had  been 
already  done  in  larger  towns;  this  meant  new  permits, 
relaying  the  tracks,  and  giving  up  of  the  car  barns,  with 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees. 

The  State  law  made  very  definite  regulations  for  motor 
men:  the  candidate  must  work  under  a  trained  motor 
man,  without  pay  for  two  weeks  before  he  was  given  a 

car. 

The  street  cars  were  a  source  of  employment  for  town 
men.  The  Company  as  far  as  possible  secured  their  em¬ 
ployees  from  Wenham  residents,  and  those  who  were  from 

other  towns  soon  secured  homes  here. 

Car  Barn  property.  After  the  electric  cars  replaced 
the  horse-cars  the  property  of  the  Company  became  a  lia¬ 
bility.  The  house  on  Arbor  Street  was  sold  to  Mr.  Fred 
Mason  and  moved  to  a  nearby  lot  opposite.  The  second 
story  of  the  car  barns  was  used  as  a  riffle  range  during 
World  War  I.  Ho  permanent  use  was  found  for  the 
big  vacant  barns,  though  many  possibilities  were  consider¬ 
ed  by  the  Company,  first  a  pool  room,  then  a  gymnasium, 
and  finally  the  rumor  came  that  the  Company  was  about  to 
sell  for  a  gasoline  station.  To  have  a  gasoline  station  in 
the  midst  of  the  Village  was  most  undesirable:  there  was 
no  zoning  law  to  prevent  it,  so  purchasing  the  property 
was  the  only  solution.  A  few  interested  citizens  met  at 
the  Claflin-Kichards  House.  Dr.  Phillips  presided,  and 
then  and  there  sufficient  money  was  subscribed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  car-barn  property.  After  being  held  for  a  few 
years  the  subscribers  presented  it  to  the  Town,  for  a  small 

Park 

Electric  Cars  in  the  Neck  District.  This  sparsely  pop¬ 
ulated  portion  of  the  town  had  an  electric  car  service  in 

1896,  and  for  a  few  succeeding  years. 

The  tracks  through  Wenham  were  laid  over  Essex  Street 
and  Kubly  Poad.  This  effort  was  the  project  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  reach  Ipswich  by  car,  the  town  of  Hamilton  hav¬ 
ing  refused  permission  to  lay  tracks  on  its  Main  Street, 
the  Old  Bay  Hoad.  The  long,  circuitous  route  adopted, 
was  through  an  undeveloped  farming  country,  and  in  a 
few  years  was  abandoned  as  unprofitable. 


SPORTS 


Fox-hunting.  About  the  year  1880,  there  appeared  in 
Wenham,  a  new  sport :  the  uncultivated  fields  and  pastures, 
offered  to  a  group  of  sportsmen  from  other  places,  a  fair 
field  for  their  runs.  These  early  *  days  of  drag  hunting, 
are  thus  pleasantly  summed  up  by  Judge  Robert  Grant.1 
“Under  the  conduct  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club,  fox  hunts 
after  the  English  pattern  engage  the  attention  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  young  and  middle  aged  people  during 
the  early  autumn  months.  The  beautiful  inland  country 
about  Wenham,  Hamilton  and  Topsfield,  has  become  a 
race  course  for  the  hunting  element,  many  of  whom  do  not 
hesitate  to  risk  life  and  limb  to  their  almost  hysterical 
enjoyment  of  the  transplanted  ancient  sport.” 

At  first  this  new  sport  was  looked  upon  with  disdain  by 
the  farmers,  but  the  punctiliousness,  with  which  the  Club 
repaired  any  damage  to  stone  wall,  fence  or  land,  won 
their  respect,  and  some  interest. 

The  Club  yearly  gave  a  ball,  complimentary  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  land,  over  which  were  the  cross-country  runs  of 
the  Club.  In  1887,  Wenham  Town  Hall  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  these  balls.  The  account  in  the  Boston  Globe 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  this  country  ball :  the  long  list  of 
invited  guests,  is  an  excellent  check-list  of  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  vicinity  at  that  time. 

Polo.  A  few  years  after  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  be¬ 
came  established  in  the  Wenham  neighborhood,  polo  was 
taken  up  by  the  members,  and  offered  much  interest  to  the 
town’s  people  in  watching  this  new  and  exciting  game. 

The  members  leased  for  some  years,  the  old  Camp  Land¬ 
er  field,  now  Pingree  Park:  this  field  offered  an  excellent 
level  stretch  for  the  game,  and  drew  large  groups  of  specta¬ 
tors.  “Three  afternoons  a  week  during  July,  August  and 
September,  there  is  opportunity  of  which  many  avail  them¬ 
selves  to  see  the  members  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  play 
polo  on  the  Club  grounds  in  Wenham.  This  is  a  favorite 
meeting  ground,  to  reach  it  you  enjoy  a  delightful  drive, 

1  The  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts,  by  Judge  Robert  Grant. 
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and  while  there  yon  are  afforded  a  panorama  of  the  toi¬ 
lettes  and  equipages  of  the  shore,  while  watching  the  an¬ 
tics  of  the  players.772 

Horse-Trotting  at  Pleasant  Pond.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  during  the  winter  season  as 
weather  permitted,  horse  trotting  on  Pleasant  Pond,  had 
ardent  local  followers. 

When  Pleasant  Pond  was  frozen  a  track  was  cleared, 
and  here,  the  local  people,  with  a  flair  for  trotting  horses, 
had  much  sport  on  the  snowy  track.  H.  J.  Conrad  and 
Levi  Lord  were  leaders  in  the  Driving  Club,  composed  of 
members  from  Wenham  and  adjoining  towns.  The  races 
were  watched  by  a  good  crowd,  and  offered  an  interesting 
winter  sport,  to  lovers  of  good  horses. 

2  Early  Myopia  by  Allan  Forbes. 


SCHOOLS 


Perchance  the  building  which  the  proprietors  at  Wen- 
ham  Heck,  had  built  for  a  school  house  in  1766  had  burned 
or  become  dilapitated,  for  again  in  1813  there  was  urgent 
need  of  a  school  building;  William  Dodge  and  his  wife 
Joanna  deeded1  to  Abraham  Dodge  and  the  other  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  school  in  the  East  ward  “land  for  a  school 
building  to  be  occupied  for  a  school  house  forever,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.77  This  land  was  25'  2"  x  20'  2",  and 
was  on  the  corner  of  the  Lane  (now  Walnut  Hoad)  and  the 
Manchester  Koad,  and  set  about  twenty  five  feet  from  the 
present  Edward  H.  Osgood  farm  house. 

This  new  school  house  was  built  of  red  brick,  and  is 
described2  by  Issacher  Lefavour,  of  Beverly,  who  taught 
this  school  during  the  winters  of  1834,  1835.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  building  as  about  nine  feet  high,  and  16  x  25. 
“The  school  room  itself  had  three  rows  of  seats  on  the  front 
side  for  the  boys,  with  their  backs  to  the  street.  There 
were  three  other  rows  similarly  arranged  for  the  girls,  so 
the  boys  and  girls  faced  each  other ;  the  rows  were  elevated 
toward  the  back,  a  step  each ;  the  floor  space  between  these 
rows  had  a  stove  at  one  end  and  a  box  desk  for  the  teacher, 
and  a  plank  against  the  wall  for  a  visitor.  This  central 
aisle  was  bordered  by  low  benches  for  the  four  and  five 
year  old  children.  During  the  winter,  the  school  was  kept 
fourteen  weeks,  and  seventy  one  pupils  were  squeezed  into 
that  small  space.77  “The  teacher  looked  back  upon  these 
winters  with  pleasure77  and  recalls —  “the  sun  shone  on 
these  children,  morning,  noon  and  afternoon.  There  were 
bright  boys  and  girls  in  that  group,  who  later  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  out  side  world,  and  became  ministers, 
doctors,  teachers,  merchants  and  public  officials.77  It  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  proprietors  to  secure  teachers, 
who  were  largely  recruited  from  young  men  working  their 
way  through  college,  and  either  skipping  a  year  to  earn 

1  E.  R.  D.,  203  :  58. 

2  W.  H.  Ms.  Col.,  Vol.  19. 
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money  to  go  on,  or  getting  release  from  College  for  a  few 
weeks  just  before  the  Spring  vacation.3  A  series  of  bills 
for  the  daughters  of  Andrew  Dodge  illustrates  the  scale 
of  tuition. 

During  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Lefavour  was  teaching 
the  seventy  one  pupils  at  the  Meek,  Mr.  John  Fullonton 
had  an  enrollment  of  eighty-four  pupils  at  the  center 
school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty  five.  These 
schools  of  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  showed  a  much 
more  intimate  relationship  between  pupil,  teacher  and 
parent,  than  exists  today.  The  interest  of  the  masters 
in  their  pupils  extended  over  many  years,4  even  after 
leaving  town.  Those  pupils  who  had  the  inclination  and 
capacity  for  hard  work,  received  a  grounding  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  which  carried  them  successfully  through  College 
and  into  their  chosen  profession,  despite  the  large  classes 
and,  crowded  conditions. 

The  list  of  books  prescribed  by  the  school  committee  to 
be  used  in  this  school  of  eighty  four  pupils  and  one  Mas¬ 
ter  was — Progressive  Primers,  Cummings  spelling  book, 
Old  and  Mew  Testament,  Pierpoints  Matronal  reader, 
Walkers  dictionary,  Olneys  Geography,  Peter  Parleys 
Geography,  three  arithmetics,  Smiths,  Colburns,  Emer¬ 
sons,  Smiths  Grammar,  Writing  books. 

The  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks  of  school  conducted  by 
Masters  during  the  winter  months,  was  supplemented  by 
schools  privately  conducted  by  women  teachers,  and  the  so 
called  “select  schools”  which  were  carried  on  by  Masters 
of  the  Public  School,  following  the  public  school  period. 
In  1854,  a  Mr.  C.  I.  Edwards  taught  the  Public  school 
at  the  Center,  commencing  Mov.  28,  and  ending  Feb.  1Y, 
1854.  The  compensation  was  forty  five  dollars  a  month. 
He  boarded  with  Hufus  Dodge,  and  with  Mr.  Judson.  Ten 
days  after  the  Public  school  closed,  Mr.  Edwards  opened  a 
“Select  school”  in  the  room  where  now  is  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  This  school  continued  four  weeks  and  comprised 
twenty  nine  of  his  former  pupils  in  the  Public  schools. 

3  W.  H.  Ms.  Col,  Correspondence  with  Major  A.  Dodge  rela¬ 
tive  to  teaching  school  at  the  Neck,  Vol.  21. 

4  W.  H.  Ms.  Col.,  Correspondence  of  Wellington  Poole  and 
Mr.  Fullonton  and  Mr.  Edwards. 
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The  receipts  were  $43.00.  The  new  Town  Hall  was  just 
completed  and  thus  a  room  was  available  for  such  a  school. 
Mr.  Edwards  returned  in  the  autumn,  and  conducted  his 
private  school  for  three  months  until  time  for  opening  the 
Public  schools,  which  he  also  taught. 

The  original  lists  of  these  scholars,  and  their  attendance 
is  still  preserved.5  The  older  girls  were  “mature  girls, 
ladies,  who  had  taught  school,  and  were  a  great  help,  and 
an  example  to  others.” 

One  “Select  school”  in  1855,  commencing  in  August 
lasted  only  four  days,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty  schol¬ 
ars.  Again  in  this  teacher  do  we  see  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  and  interest  between  teacher  and  the  community, 
for  after  fifty  years  absence  we  find  Mr.  Edwards  is  still 
corresponding,  and  interested  in  the  former  pupils. 

The  next  two  years  the  Select  school  was  kept  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Macomber  Dodge  a  graduate  of  Colby  College,  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  a  native  of  Wenham.  This  was  the  last 
effort  to  establish  a  private  school  in  Wenham,  the  public 
school  system  seeming  from  that  time  on  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  majority,  those  who  desired  a  broader  course 
and  could  afford  it,  went  to  the  many  academies  out  of 
town. 

Neck  School.  Returning  to  the  red  brick  school-house 
at  the  Heck,  we  find  that  the  very  close  proximity  of  the 
school  to  his  new  house  probably  was  the  cause  of  Major 
Andrew  Dodge  arranging  for  its  removal. 

A  brief  deed  tells  the  story  of  the  new  site,  obtained  by 
deed  of  1845,  by  which  Andrew  Dodge  in  consideration 
of  the  Proprietors  abandoning  the  site  of  their  school- 
house  deeds  to  them  a  certain  lot  of  land,  eighteen  rods, 
as  a  site  for  their  school  house.  In  addition  five  dollars 
is  paid  Major  Andrew  for  fencing  the  same.  On  this  site 
was  built  a  more  modern  type  of  school,  with  desks  and 
black-boards. 

This  was  the  school  for  the  Heck  and  Little  Comfort 
children.  As  late  as  the  18T0’s  Addison  Williams  used  to 
skate  to  school  in  winter  from  Little  Comfort  over  frozen 
Longham,  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles.  The 
crowded  school  room,  the  limited  time  for  each  class, 

5  W.  II.  Ms.  Col. 
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would  not  be  tolerated  by  modern  standards,  yet  here  again 
tbe  child  who  wanted  to  get  something  from  school,  got  it. 

Teachers.  Wenham  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had 
in  its  teaching  force  some  outstanding  women,  whose  sub¬ 
sequent  careers  have  proven  how  fortunate  some  of  our 
pupils  have  been.  These  teachers  came  to  Wenham,  and 
left  with  the  children  a  heritage  of  broader  vision,  and  an 
ambition  to  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  town 
schools ;  these  teachers  themselves  have  accomplished  much 
in  the  educational  field.  To  cite  only  one — Miss  Kate 
Grant,  who  taught  the  Keck  school  in  the  ?70’s:  Miss 
Grant  had  an  innate  gift  for  teaching,  and  her  work  was 
recognized  as  so  progressive  and  fundamental  that  she  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  Kew  England  teachers  to  be  sent  to 
Minnesota,  when  that  state  was  improving  its  public  school 
system.  Her  work  of  several  years  in  that  state  was  again 
recognized  as  outstanding  and  again  she  was  chosen,  this 
time  to  go  to  South  America  when  Argentina  was  model¬ 
ling  its  school  system  along  the  lines  of  the  United  States 
school  system.  There  she  worked  for  several  years,  finally 
marrying  one  of  the  Hope  family,  large  ranch  owners. 
Through  all  these  years  she  retained  her  interest  in  her 
pupils  in  her  first  school  at  the  Keck,  and  they  in  her. 


19TH  CENTURY 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Wenham  Parochial  Library :  the  earliest  library  in  Wen- 
ham  of  which  there  is  any  sort  of  record.  The  inscription 
in  the  books  remaining  is  the  only  evidence  that  such  a 
library  existed.  The  books  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  pastors  until  1870,  when  Mr.  Wellington 
Poole  took  charge  of  them,  twenty-nine  in  all.1  The  books 
were  all  of  a  religious  nature,  and  all  published  in  the 
17th  century,  from  1601  to  1682.  One  book  bore  the  in¬ 
scription,  “Gift  of  Rev.  Samuel  Gerrish,  1724.”  Mr. 
Poole  recognized  their  historical  and  sentimental  value, 
and  questioned  as  to  what  disposition  to  make  of  them. 

At  a  parish  meeting,  April  2,  1878,  it  was  voted  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Poole  “to  donate  all  books,  twenty-nine  in 
number,  to  the  Congregational  Library  of  Boston  .  .  . 
upon  condition  that  all  should  be  carefully  kept.”  The 
gift  was  immediately  accepted. 

District  Libraries.  During  the  years  1840-1850,  there 
were  established  in  various  towns  district  libraries,  and 
the  meagre  information  as  to  these  libraries  in  Wenham 
is  gleaned  from  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Poole  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Amos  Patch  from  Boston.  “When  I 
went  to  live  with  my  uncle,  Mr.  Amos  Gould,  1846,  the 
district  library  was  in  Mr.  Adoniram  Dodge’s  wheel-wright 
shop2 — near  Dr.  Jones  house —  where  it  remained  three 
or  four  years.  In  1850  he  persuaded  my  uncle  to  take  it. 
It  was  removed  to  his  house  and  I  had  the  care  of  the 
books.  There  were  about  eighty  volumes,  I  think,  many 
of  them  in  bad  condition.  I  was  allowed  two  dollars  for 
taking  care  of  it  and  the  fines.  It  was  kept  in  the  front 
entry  of  his  house — it  was  still  there  in  1853.” 

From  the  account  of  Benjamin  Conant  we  have  the 

1  For  list  of  these  books  see  Wenham  Library  Report,  1907. 

2  Wheelwright  shop  directly  opposite  present  Harold  Sturgis 
house.  Mr.  Gould  occupied  the  house,  now  rented  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Inches. 
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story  of  the  very  beginning  of  the  Wenham  Public  Library. 

Social  Library.  “In  the  autumn  of  1857,  a  select  com¬ 
pany  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Wenham  formed  a  soci¬ 
ety  for  the  purpose — as  the  record  states — of  promoting 
kindly  feeling,  social  intercourse  and  mutual  improvement, 
which  they  called  the  Social  Circle.  This  society  had  a 
small  initiatory  fee  and  besides  took  up  a  small  fee  at 
each  of  its.  meetings,  which  were  held  at  the  houses  of  its 
members.  With  the  funds  thus  obtained,  books  were  pur¬ 
chased  which  were  exchanged  among  the  members  of  the 
circle  at  its  regular  meetings. 

As  the  fees  were  small  and  the  accumulation  of  books 
rather  slow,  it  was  thought  best  to  reorganize  the  circle 
on  a  new  basis,  which  was  accordingly  done  and  a  new 
society  formed.  A  considerable  number  of  new  members 
were  soon  added  and  the  society  proceeded  to  organize 
under  the  title  of  the  Wenham  Library  Association.  The 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  Kov.  16, 
1858,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  and  the  following 
list  of  officers  chosen:  President,  Benjamin  C.  Putnam; 
Vice  President,  Abbott  Johnson;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Myron  O.  Allen;  Librarian,  Joseph  Cook;  Committee, 
Samuel  Porter,  Solomon  Kimball,  L.  Dodge. 

An  annual  assessment  of  fifty  cents  was  levied  on  each 
member  of  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  library. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  selectmen,  the  association  was 
allowed  to  keep  its  library  in  the  town  room  and  to  hold 
its  meetings  there. 

During  the  winter  of  1858-9,  a  course  of  lectures  was 
given  in  aid  of  the  library ;  also  an  entertainment  arranged 
for  the  same  purpose.  Several  valuable  donations  of  books 
were  received.  Such  were  the  means  of  supporting  the 
library  until,  in  1866,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  initia¬ 
tory  fee  to  two  dollars  and  the  annual  assessment  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar. 

Wenham  Free  Public  Library.  The  idea  of  transfer- 
ing  the  library  to  the  town  had  been  talked  over  several 
times,  but  no  definite  action  took  place  until  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  December,  1884,  it  was  unanimously  voted,  on 
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motion  of  Henry  Hobbs,  “to  give  and  transfer  to  tbe  town 
of  Wenham  the  library  belonging  to  the  association,  upon 
the  conditions  that  the  town  shall  keep  the  same  for  a  free 
public  library,  and  annually  make  a  sufficient  appropria¬ 
tion  to  maintain  and  support  the  same” 

The  library  at  this  time  contained  about  seven  hundred 
volumes.  The  gift  was  accepted  by  the  town  at  the  an¬ 
nual  town  meeting  March  2,  1885,  and  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  was  appropriated  for  its  maintainanee  the  ensuing 
year  and  a  committee  of  five  members  chosen  to  take 
charge.  The  committee  consisted  of  Abbott  J ohnson,  Rev. 
John  C.  Mitchell,  Elbridge  Porter,  Henry  Cook  and  Ev¬ 
erett  Day  as  secretary.  The  library  was  opened  to  the 
public  May  8,  1885. 

It  immediately  became  very  popular,  and  the  first  .year, 
1756  volumes  were  circulated.  The  library  was  moved 
to  the  ante-room  of  the  school  room,  formerly  used  as  a 
recitation  room. 

The  library  remained  in  charge  of  a  committee  chosen 
annually  until  1893,  when  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  a  recent  act  of  the  General  Court,3  authorizing  the 
Massachusetts  Free  Library  Commission  to  expend  one 
hundred  dollars  for  books  for  the  public  library  in  towns 
where  the  valuation  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Certain  acts  were  accepted  by  the  town  and  three 
trustees  were  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  library.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  was  also  chosen  to  assist  in  conducting  the 
work  of  the  library.  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  town, 
the  library  received  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  volumes.  In  addition  to  this,  citi¬ 
zens  of  Beverly  presented  the  library  with  fifty  volumes, 
in  friendly  remembrance  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  which  was  observed  May  10 
of  that  year. 

Classification.  Up  to  this  time,  1893,  there  had  been 
no  attempt  to  classify  the  books  and  under  the  shelving 
arrangement  then  in  use,  in  the  small  quarters  with  the 
expanding  library,  it  became  a  task  to  find  any  book  that 
might  be  called  for.  A  simple  classification  was  then 

3  1892,  Acts  of  General  Court,  Chapter  255. 
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adopted  and  a  new  catalogue  compiled  and  printed.  To 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  printing,  the  catalogue  was  sold 
for  twenty-five  cents.  The  following  year,  the  town  voted 
to  distribute  those  catalogues  free,  one  to  each  patron  of 
the  library,  and  further  to  refund  the  twenty-five  cents  to 
those  who  had  previously  purchased  copies,  and  the  town 
in  long  debate  finally  voted  to  appropriate  $11.50  for  this 
reimbursement. 

Benjamin  H.  Conant,  the  first  librarian ,  made  every 
effort  to  build  up  a  library  of  worthwhile  books ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  to  collect  all  matter  that  goes  to  make  the  history  of 
the  town. 


NOTES  ON  WENHAM  INDUSTRIES,  BUSINESS, 
AND  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  19TH  CENTURY 


Shoemaking.  The  cordwainer  of  the  17th  century  be¬ 
came  the  shoemaker  of  the  19th  century.  In  the  country 
towns,  the  making  of  shoes  was  passing  from  a  cottage 
industry  to  a  commercial  venture.  In  the  winter  season 
there  was  abundant  time  for  carrying  on  a  real  job:  the 
sixty  pair  which  made  a  box  could  be  exchanged  for  an¬ 
other  box,  by  a  trip  to  Salem,  Lynn  or  Danvers. 

The  shoes  thus  made  were  coarse  and  heavy,  for  the 
use  of  the  army  or  for  slaves.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century  these  Ten  footers/  so-called,  increased  in 
number.  The  location  of  some  eighty  in  Wenham  were 
recalled  as  late  as  1930.  In  these  little  shops  was  the 
transition  of  the  making  of  shoes  in  the  home  to  a  factory 
system. 

In  the  ten  footers,  the  village  cobbler  with  his  few  tools 
developed  into  a  more  specialized  hand  worker,  until  final¬ 
ly  machinery  and  the  factory  displaced  hand  work  and 
the  little  shoe  shops. 

The  shoe  shop  of  Harrison  Merrill  (given  by  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  Misses  Carrie  and  Nellie  Merrill,  to  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Association)  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Ten  footer/ 
with  abundant  equipment  for  three  workers,  heated  by  a 
salamander.  The  house,  now  of  museum  interest,  was 
purchased  by  Harrison  Merrill  in  1869,  of  Israel  Trask. 

Young  boys  were  apprenticed  to  the  owners  of  these 
little  shops,  often  coming  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  from  the  state  reform  school,  during  the  50’s  and  the 
60’s.  The  indenture  papers  bound  the  boy,  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  employer  was  to  teach 
him  “to  read,  write  and  cypher,  and  provide  him  with 
meat  drink  washing  and  lodging  .  .  .  and  all  other  neces¬ 
saries  in  sickness  and  in  health.”  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  provide  him 
with  twro  suits  of  clothes,  one  for  the  Sabbath,  and  one 
for  working  days,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Morocco  factory.  This  business  was  started  by  Austin 
Patch  and  Amos  Gould.  When  it  increased  they  put  up 
a  factory  of  good  size.  Mr.  Elmer  Clark  recalls  hauling 
the  skins,  mainly  sheep  skins,  from  the  freight  yard  to  the 
factory,  where  they  were  finished,  colored  and  polished, 
and  then  returned  to  Haverhill  to  be  distributed  to 
factories.  This  factory  building  remained  vacant  some 
time  after  the  business  was  discontinued,  and  finally  was 
remodelled  into  a  dwelling  house,  the  end  being  cut  off. 

Ice-cutting.  In  the  search  for  new  industries  after  the 
War  of  1812,  the  ice  business  was  created,  through  the 
imagination  and  persistency  of  young  Frederic  Tudor  of 
Boston.  Meeting  discouragement,  financial  loss  and  ridi¬ 
cule,  he  persisted  in  his  idea  of  transporting  ice  to  foreign 
ports,  first  cutting  from  his  father’s  pond  “Suntaug  Lake,” 
until  finally  when  his  idea  had  been  proven  to  be  a  finan¬ 
cial  success,  every  pond  and  lake  in  Essex  county  became 
a  potential  gold  mine  to  the  many  followers  of  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Charles  Lander  of  Salem  was  the  pioneer  in  exploit¬ 
ing;  Wenham  Lake  ice.  The  Great  Pond  which  had  at 
first  lured  the  early  colonists,  two  hundred  years  later  be¬ 
came  the  source  of  a  profitable  industry. 

The  company,  in  order  to  have  room  for  all  its  ice 
houses,  desired  to  buy  the  little  hillock  where  Hugh  Peters 
was  supposed  to  have  preached.  The  town  of  Wenham, 
before  selling,  offered  it  to  the  First  church  in  Salem,  to 
be  kept  as  a  memorial  to  their  early  pastor,  Rev.  Hugh 
Peters.  This  offer  was  not  accepted.  Some  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  resented  the  giving  up  to  trade  this  historic  spot.  Hr. 
Phillips  relates  a  conversation  with  Edmund  Kimball  of 
Wenham,  who  said  “that  with  tears,  he  plead  at  town 
meeting  with  his  fellow  citizens,  to  spurn  the  paltry  sum 
offered,  and  hold  inviolate  this  historic  spot.”  But  it  was 
all  in  vain,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1844,  the  deed 
was  passed  conveying  this  historic  spot  to  the  ice  com¬ 
pany,  who  levelled  the  hill,  and  Wenham  lost  its  rights 
to  this  one  historic  landmark  in  the  township.  As  a  sort 
of  reimbursement  for  this  loss,  years  later  in  1889-90  the 
town  adopted  as  its  corporate  seal,  a  drawing  of  the  lost 
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hillock1  upon  which  Hugh  Peters  was  supposed  to  have 
stood. 

Several  companies  succeeded  each  other  in  carrying  on 
the  ice  business,  the  last  and  most  prosperous  being  the 
Gage  company.  In  addition  to  the  first  five  ice  houses, 
others  were  erected  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  In  this 
row  of  ice  houses  was  included  the  old  church  built  in 
1748,  which  had  been  moved  from  its  site  on  the  Village 
Green,  to  make  way  for  the  new  church  building  which 
replaced  it.  A  spur  track  was  built  to  the  main  line  of 
the  railroad  to  convey  the  ice  to  Boston. 

Ice-cutting  became  the  dramatic  incident  of  the  year. 
When  word  was  passed  about  that  the  ice  was  sufficiently 
thick  to  cut,  a  small  army  of  workers  appeared  from  Wen- 
ham  and  adjoining  towns.  John  I.  Durgin  was  the  over¬ 
seer  of  the  plant  for  some  thirty  years  and  had  charge  of 
the  workmen,  sometimes  numbering  three  hundred.  Por 
the  accommodiation  of  those  from  a  distance  a  large  board¬ 
ing  house2  was  built. 

It  was  a  busy  scene — men  and  horses,  scraping,  lining, 
marking,  cutting,  then  lifting  from  the  water  and  con¬ 
veying  on  a  run-way  into  the  building. 

Wenham  Lake  ice  was  sent  to  England,  to  India,  and 
the  name  became  a  symbol  of  purity  and  quality.  The 
purity  of  the  ice  has  been  vouched  for  by  distinguished 
scientists,  being  free  from  air  bubbles  and  salts.  The 
name  Wenham  Lake  ice  was  not  copyrighted,  and  became 
quite  popular  where  ice  was  harvested;  even  a  lake  in 
Norway  was  called  “Wenham  Lake.”3 

It  was  a  great  and  profitable  business,  lasting  until  the 
disastrous  fire  of  Nov.  13,  1873,  when  the  hay  in  which 
the  ice  was  packed  was  set  by  some  incendiary,  and  all 
the  buildings  burned  to  the  ground.  Other  ice  companies 
met  the  same  fate  as  this  pioneer.  The  S.  M.  Hill  build¬ 
ings  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  were  burned  in  1935. 

lJohn  Adams  accurately  describes  this  hill,  after  his  visit 
to  Wenham  in  1770,  likening  it  to  “a  high  loaf  of  our  country 
brown  bread.” — Works  of  John  Adams  by  G.  C.  F.  Adams,  11 : 
241. 

2  This  building  was  later  moved  to  North  Beverly. 

3  Wenham  Great  Pond,  John  C.  Phillips. 

4  E.  I.  H.  C.,  25  :  78. 


FROM  COLLECTION  OF  ICE  TOOLS 
At  tlie  Barn,  Wenliam  Historical  Association 
1,  Ice  tongs;  2,  ice  axe;  3,  chisel  bar;  4,  poling  hook;  5,  6  and  7,  saws 


ICE  HOUSES  ON  WENHAM  POND 
Building  at  the  right  the  third  Meeting  House 
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Two  years  later,  in  1937,  fire  again  claimed  the  remain¬ 
ing  ice  houses — the  huge  Metropolitan  and  Wright  plant. 
According  to  a  former  agreement  with  the  State  Water 
hoard  that  no  new  houses  should  ever  replace  those  that 
might  he  destroyed,  the  ice  industry  of  Wenham  lake  has 
passed  into  history. 

Wheelwrights.  During  the  nineteenth  century  there  is 
frequently  found  in  Wenham  deeds,  the  occupation  of 
“wheelwright.77  There  were  several  wheelwright  shops, 
where  wagons,  carts  and  sleds  were  made,  as  the  need  for 
them  became  more  general.  According  to  the  census  of 
1859,  the  value  of  this  production  in  town  amounted  to 
$4,250. 

Joseph  Lafayette  Batchelder  was  a  wheelwright,  as  was 
his  father.  His  shop,  since  remodelled  into  a  dwelling 
house,  was  between  the  present  G-rey croft  Farm  and  the 
garage  of  John  Dodge.  In  this  shop,  several  people 
learned  their  trade,  as  well  as  apprentices  from  other 
towns. 

Jason  Clark  wheelwright  shop:  This  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  Bradbury  blacksmith  shop.  In  this  shop,  Jason  Clark 
(of  Topsfield)  made  butcher  carts.  He  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  making  the  best  butcher  carts  in  Essex  County, 
some  say  the  best  in  Massachusetts;  the  shape  and  curve 
of  the  body  was  just  right. 

Paint  shops.  While  the  wheelwright  business  was  pros¬ 
perous,  there  were  two  or  three  paint  shops  which  carried 
on  a  leisurely  business  in  finishing  the  wagons  and  carts : 
Jerry  Choates7  paint  shop,  now  the  Landers  house,  Friend 
Court ;  a  paint  shop  over  Dempsey7s  blacksmith  shop,  and 
one  over  the  Morocco  factory. 

Houseivrights.  There  were  always  a  few  carpenters,  to 
whom  Wenham  people  turned  for  the  building  and  alter¬ 
ing  of  their  houses.  In  dull  times  these  housewrights 
found  employment  as  shipwrights  in  nearby  coast  towns. 

Shipwrights.  John  Thorn  Dodge  and  Billy  Dodge,  who 
were  primarily  housewrights,  even  undertook  to  build  a 
boat  on  Wenham  Common.  This  boat  was  called  the  Che- 
bacco  boat  Lilly. 

“The  Chebacco  boat  Lilly"5 — “Skipper  Andrew  Prince 

5  From  the  notes  of  Wellington  Poole. 
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of  Brackenbury  Lane,  Beverly  Cove,  says  this  boat  was 
built  on  Wenham  Common,  or  as  called  then — the  Train¬ 
ing  Field.  It  was  built  by  John  Thorn  Dodge  and  Billy 
Thorn  Dodge,  in  the  years  1815-1816 — and  was  hauled  to 
Beverly  on  wheels,  by  oxen — and  launched  from  Ober’s 
wharf — where  the  steam  planing  mill  was,  near  Essex 
bridge. 

Andrew  Prince  was  one  of  the  crew  of  this  boat : —  the 
three  others  were  Nathaniel  Bunker,  skipper — Capt.  Ma¬ 
thew  Leach,  Stephen  Cook  of  Wenham. 

Her  first  trip  was  in  the  Bay,  through  the  gut  of  Canso, 
cod-fishing.  They  took  ten  thousand  fish. 

Nathaniel  Bunker  and  Mathew  Leach  had  both  been 
old  sea  captains  and  both  claiming  to  know  the  most,  led 
to  frequent  quarrels — to  which  perhaps  too  much  ardent 
spirits  lent  a  little  spice. 

Skipper  Prince  says  the  first  year  after  the  war  closed 
he  went  a  fishing,  and  the  next  year  he  went  in  the  Lilly 
on  her  first  trip.’7 

Bee-keeping.  Mr.  Henry  Alley,  who  lived  on  Larch 
Row,  developed  a  business  in  raising  queen  bees,  which 
under  the  name  of  the  “Bay  State  Apiary”  supplied  bee¬ 
keepers  all  over  the  country  with  queen  bees,  which  he 
raised  in  his  own  apiary.  Breeding  from  an  imported 
queen  bee  (his  hundred  dollar  queen  bee),  Mr.  Alley  wrote 
of  his  experiences  in  bee-keeping  in  a  book  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title,  “Twenty-two  years’  experience  in 
Queen  Rearing”  1883. 

Mr.  Alley  also  edited  a  monthly  magazine  called  “The 
American  Apiculturist.”  This  magazine  was  published 
for  several  years.6 

Another  industry,  allied  to  this,  was  the  bottling  of 
strained  honey,  carried  on  in  a  large  barn  built  by  Philip 
Morant  on  Larch  Row,  and  where  Irving  Burnham  re¬ 
members  working  as  a  boy. 

Nearly  every  farmer  had  a  hive  of  bees,  and  apparently 
they  became  a  nuisance  to  some  people,  as  in  the  town 
warrant  of  the  year  1868  was  this  article,  “To  see  if  the 
town  regard  the  keeping  of  Honey  Bees  in  large  numbers 
a  nuisance,  and  if  so  to  take  some  measures  for  removing 

6  W.  H.  Col.,  File  2. 


BRADBURY’S  BLACKSMITH  SHOP 
JASON  CLARK’S  WHEELWRIGHT  SHOP  IN  THE  REAR 
Fence  is  around  Claflin -Richards  house.  Standing  in  1891 
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the  same.”  It  was  agreed  that  it  was  a  nuisance  and 
Henry  Hobbs  was  to  see  that  they  were  removed. 

Agriculture — Horticulture.  After  the  Revolution,  great 
interest  was  taken  in  growing,  both  for  profit  and  beauty. 
Our  townsman,  Timothy  Pickering,  interested  in  all  that 
pertains  to  farm  life,  founded  the  Essex  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  The  Salem  Gazette  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  20,  1818, 
says  of  the  founding  of  this  Society,  “It  will  give  pleasure 
to’  the  friends  of  the  County  to  observe  that  a  Society  is 
formed  in  the  County  of  Essex  for  the  promotion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  Agriculture,  the  real  basis  of  individual  and 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  that  scientific 
and  practical  farmer,  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering  has 
been  elected  the  first  president.”  The  Society  at  once 
commenced  to  stimulate  the  farmers  to  adopt  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming,  and  to  use  better  tools,  by  demonstration, 
and  by  offering  premiums. 

From  Wenham,  Mr.  Pickering  secured  the  first  premi¬ 
um  “on  account  of  the  superior  method,  and  performance 
of  his  plow.”  Six  years  later  he  won  the  first  prize  for 
the  ETourse  cow  from  his  stock  farm  in  Wenham. 

This  was  a  time  when  men  were  turning  from  the  rigors 
of  war  to  peace-time  avocations — the  planting  of  trees, 
experimenting  with  new  varieties.  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  a  close  friend  of  Timothy  Pickering,  and  there  now 
exists  in  Wenham  on  the  Pickering  farm  a  lasting  memo¬ 
rial  of  that  friendship  in  the  group  of  twelve  European 
lindens  which  it  is  said  Alexander  Hamilton  planted  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  P,  commemorating  the  thirteen 
states.  These  trees  still,  in  1943,  make  a  notable  group, 
now  grown  to  over  fifty  feet  in  height. 

The  farmer  who  wrested  his  living  from  the  land  was 
meeting  with  many  discouragements  in  cultivating,  his 
staple  crops,  the  early  frosts  of  the  years  1814-1816  ruined 
his  harvests.  This  state  of  mind  made  fertile  soil  for  his 
turning  to  new  crops.  Silk  culture,  which  had  always  been 
a  lure  to  the  colonial  land  owner,  had  its  fling  in .  our 
County  and  town.  Extravagant  profits  were  promised. 
Thousands  of  mulbery  trees  were  planted,  but  our  climate 
and  perchance  the  lack  of  Chinese  patience  in  the  care  of 
the  silk  worm,  brought  this  venture  to  a  disastrous  end- 
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ing.  Temple  Cutler,  the  Rev.  Cutler’s  son,  was  still  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  crop  and  raising  the  silk  worm  was  “the 
solution  by  which  our  farming  community  could  be  saved 
from  industrialism.”  A  more  hardy  variety  of  the  trees 
was  procured,  but  this  venture  too  failed,  and  the  scat¬ 
tered  groups  of  mulberry  trees  found  on  many  farms  fifty 
odd  years  ago  was  the  only  remnant  of  this  effort  to  change 
our  agricultural  crops. 

Farm  tools.  The  development  of  farm  tools  had  much 
to  do  with  increasing  production  and  the  lessening  of  labor. 

The  iron  plow  supercedes  the  wooden  plow.  In  1828 
sheet  iron  shovels  replaced  the  wooden;  in  1827  a  cast 
steel  hoe  was  patented;  in  1831  steel  spring  pitchfork, 
patented. 

The  mowing  machine  was  introduced  under  protest. 
This  labor-saver  was  generally  frowned  on  by  Wenham 
farmers.  They  said  the  land  was  too  hilly,  the  ground 
too  stony,  and  it  was  too  wasteful,  for  the  scythe  could 
cut  a  half  inch  closer.  Demonstrations  were  made  on  the 
Richard  Dodge  farm  at  the  Reck,  and  the  prejudice  was 
gradually  overcome. 

Fruit  trees  have  always  been  a  crop  of  Wenham  farm¬ 
ers — apples  for  the  fruit,  the  cider,  and  the  vinegar.  At 
Wenham  Reck  four  generations  of  apple  orchards  have 
been  planted,  borne  their  crops  and  died.  August  Sweets 
and  Golden  Russetts  kept  the  pantries  filled  from  August 
to  June. 

Killam  Hill  Apple — “Originated  on  the  farm  of  Dr. 
Killam  of  Wenham,  Essex  Oo.  Mass. ;  the  size  is  some¬ 
times  large,  form  round,  a  little  oblong:  skin  yellow, 
striped  with  red ;  flesh  yellow,  and  highly  flavored,  but 
soon  becomes  dry;  it  bears  young  and  constantly,  and 
ripens  from  September  to  Rovember.  The  tree  is  of  a 
spreading  but  not  regular  form,  and  may  be  known  by 
small  warts  or  protuberances  on  the  bark.”1 

Wenham  Grape.  This  grape,  sweeter  and  earlier  than 
the  Concord,  was  developed  by  Jim  Bartlett,  a  step-son  of 
George  Merrill,  who  lived  on  Larch  Row.  It  was  crossed 

1  Book  of  Fruits  for  New  England  Culture,  Robert  Manning, 
Salem,  1838. 
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with  the  Concord  grape,  and  many  of  the  old  vines  are 
still  cherished  by  the  older  residents. 

Cranberries.  Cranberry  meadows  extended  along  the 
Longham  meadows,  and  gave  owners  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fruit,  with  surplus  to  sell.  At  Wenham  Neck  one  bog 
produced  one  hundred  barrels  which  were  sold  in  Boston. 
The  estimated  twenty  acres  of  cranberry  meadows  are  now 
practically  gone,  since  the  taking  of  the  Bongham  Basin 

by  the  Salem  Water  Board. 

An  attempt  was  made,  about  the  year  1878,  to  cultivate 
the  cranberry,  using  modern  methods,  by  Joseph  Bay  at 
his  farm,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

In  preparing  the  bed,  Mr.  Bay  gave  an  example  of 
seventeenth  century  labor  to  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
his  own  hand,  unaided,  he  cleared  the  land,  cutting  the 
pine  and  cedar,  which  he  used  for  lumber  to  build  a  large 
barn.  This  barn  was  shingled  with  cedar  handmade 
shingles  of  his  own  making.  The  stumps  which  he  pulled 
out  were  used  for  fire  wood.  The  turf  embankment  wall, 
which  extends  along  the  highway  bordering  his  farm,  was 
made  of  witch-grass  which  he  had  grubbed  from  the  mea¬ 
dow.  The  land  thus  cleared,  he  then  built  a  dam  in  the 
canal  to  hold  back  the  water  until  time  for  flooding  the 
cranberries  ;  this  was  not  a  success.  He  then  put  up  a 
windmill  to  pump  the  water  for  flooding,  but  this  also 
was  a  failure,  and  the  bog  was  finally  abandoned  after  all 
this  labor.  In  addition  to  these  months  of  strenuous  labor, 
he  did  his  daily  stint  of  shoemaking  in  his  little  shoe  shop 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  from  three  o’clock  to 
daylight.  ^We  wish  the  bog  could  have  been  a  success. 

Stores  in  Wenham.  The  earliest  record  of  a  store  in 
Wenham,  which  we  have  found,  is  of  the  date  Sept.  6, 
1768,  an  advertisement  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  that  date: 

“Broke  open,  either  last  Saturday  or  Sunday  night, 
the  shop  belonging  to  the  subscriber  and  stole  from,  thence 
five  beaver  hats,  two  castor,  two  felt — three  of  the  beaver 
and  two  of  the  castor  unlined,  and  one  of  the  beaver  hats 
lined  with  green  silk.  Whoever  will  apprehend  the  thief 
or  thieves  that  he  or  she  may  be  apprehended,  and  said 

2  From  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Jacob  Barnes. 
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hats  rcovered,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  five  dollars.” 

signed  Billy  Porter. 

This  advertisement  tells  us  that  the  town  was  able  at 
that  time  to  support  a  store  in  an  independent  building, 
and  not  a  room  in  a  private  house,  for  a  shop  and  the 
stock  was  not  of  the  thread 


Time  occupied  Proprietors 
1797-1798  Col.  Paul  Por¬ 
ter  country  grocery 
1808-1813  Col.  Paul  Por¬ 
ter.  Business  and  es¬ 
tate  sold  to 

1813-1823  David  Perkins 
of  Topsfield,  Nathan¬ 
iel  Perkins  of  Wenham 

1820  A  Mrs.  Street 
and  Samuel  Ober  and 
David  Starrett 


1823- 1824  David  N.  Per¬ 
kins  sold  to 
Thomas  Clark  sold  to 

1824- 1825  John  S.  Felton 
sold  to 

1825- 1845  Maj.  David  Star¬ 
rett 


1844  Nathaniel  Perkins  of 
Topsfield 

1845  B.  C.  Putnam  became 
a  partner 

1846  J.  A.  Putnam  bought 
N.  Perkins’  interest 


and  needle  type. 

Location 

At  Tavern,  site  of  old  car 
barns 

Built  house,  where  he  kept  a 
grocery  store  in  west  end 
of  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Inches 


Kept  a  penny  store  at  Her¬ 
rick’s  comer,  in  house 
standing  on  a  bank,  lower 
part  stone ;  this  cellar  was 
store 

In  house  built  by  Col.  Paul 
Porter 

99 

Continued  business  in  same 
house  until  he  moved  a 
building  from  No.  Beverly 
which  he  fitted  as  a  store 

Opened  a  store  in  a  small 
building  near  Henry  Per¬ 
kins’  house 

99 
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Time  occupied  Proprietors 

1846-1856  B.  C.  and  J. 
A.  Putnam 


1856  This  firm  failed 
1856-1860  B.  C.  Putnam 
carried  on  alone 
1860-1861  H.  L.  Eaton 
and  U.  Gould  part¬ 
ners  to  B.  C.  Putnam 

1861  H.  L.  Eaton  retired 

1862  Mr.  Putnam  left  town 
1862-1866  Mr.  Gould  re¬ 
tired.  Fowler  and 
Chapman 

1869-1870  Mr.  Fowler 


1858-1860  G.  D.  and  Aus¬ 
tin  Richards  country 
store 

1880-1943  A.  D.  &  W.  E. 
Trowt  grocery  store, 
conducted  by  this  fam¬ 
ily  for  63  years 


Location 

Bought  a  lot  of  land  of  Dr. 
John  Porter  a  little  west  of 
the  Soldiers’  monument. 
Built  a  store,  and  moved 
into  it  in  the  spring. 

?? 

?? 

V 

J? 

Store  of  B.  C.  Putnam 
burned  May  23,  1870. 

Wenham  Cooperative  Un¬ 
ion  built  a  new  store,  Un¬ 
ion  Block. 

At  Herricks’  corner,  in  base¬ 
ment  of  present  remodelled 
Donald  Bell  house,  stone 
front. 

Union  Block  was  occupied  by 
successive  apothecaries  un¬ 
til  sold  in  1880. 


From  1862-1882  there  were  a  succession  of  apothecary 
shops  in  Wenham.  This  period,  following  the  Civil  War 
and  during  the  occupation  of  Camp  Lander,  seemed  to 
offer  opportunities  for  small  business  enterprises.  The 
frequent  changes  in  proprietors  rather  indicate  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  very  profitable,  since  the  town  was  so  small. 
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Year 

1862- 

sold  to 

1864-1873  Benj.  F.  John¬ 
son  sold  to 

1873-1883  Proctor  Brown 

1873-1875  George  E.  Mor¬ 
gan  of  Beverly  sold  to 

1876-1877  Andrew  Geyer 
of  Ipswich  sold  to 

1877  C.  W.  Batch  elder 
sold  to  clerk 
Mr.  Benton  sold  to 

1878- 1879  John  C.  Gray 

1879- 1880  Janies  EL  Per¬ 
kins 

1880- 1882  Janies  H.  Per¬ 
kins,  Sr.,  transferred 
business  to  son 

1882-  James  H.  Per¬ 
kins,  Jr. 


Location 

In  a  small  building  of  Henry 
Perkins,  now  at  rear  of 
present  Ralph  Perkins’ 
house 

Above  little  building  moved 
opposite  engine  house 

Part  of  Union  Block 

yy 

Part  of  store  he  built,  fitted 
for  apothecary  shop. 

Union  Block 

yy 

yy 


Store  built  by  C.  W.  Batchel- 
der 


APOTHECARY  SHOPS 
Proprietor 
Calvin  B.  Dodgre 


Since  the  retirement  of  James  Perkins,  Jr.,  Wenham 
has  had  no  apothecary  shop.  The  needs  of  the  town  have 
been  met  by  a  store  at  South  Hamilton,  conducted  by  suc¬ 
cessive  proprietors,  Messrs.  Andrews,  Anderson,  Knowles, 
and  Conway. 

Despite  the  efforts  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  make  Wenham  an  industrial  town, 
the  small  enterprises,  like  the  morocco  factory,  Fiske  shoe 
factory,  the  wheelwright  shops,  finally  closed.  It  was 
Charles  W.  Batchelder,  who  in  1884,  inserted  an  article 
in  the  town  warrant — “To  see  what  action  the  town  will 
take  to  induce  business  to  come  here.”  But  business  did 
not  come  and  Wenham  remained  a  residential  town. 
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The  Spanish  War  had  little  influence  on  the  life  and 
condition  of  Wenham  people.  Five1  men  volunteered  from 
the  town,  and  none  died  in  the  service.  In  later  years 
Spanish  War  veterans  connected  with  Wenham  families 
have  been  brought  here  for  burial,  but  they  did  not  enlist 
as  living  in  Wenham. 

World  War  I.  A  town  changes  in  character  as  it  reacts 
to  national  conditions,  so  that  the  waging  of  war  and  its 
aftermath,  forms  the  structure  of  Wenham  history. 

Before  the  United  States  had  entered  the  first  World 
War,  Wenham  women  had  already  taken  up  war  relief 
work,  as  needs  were  presented  by  returning  travellers  from 
France.  Miss  Dorothy  Jordan,  whose  home  was  then  the 
site  of  the  present  A.  J.  Preston  estate,  (now  occupied 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cutler),  aroused  the  interest  of 
her  neighbors  at  Wenham  Heck,  in  knitting  for  the  French 
soldier,  she  supplying  the  wool.  This  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  making  of  surgical  dressings  for  the  F rench  wound¬ 
ed,  the  work  in  Wenham  started  and  carried  on  by  Mrs. 
Alanson  Daniels.  When  the  United  States  became  an 
ally,  the  work  was  changed  to  the  Bed  Cross,  started  and 
carried  on  by  Mrs,  Daniels,  as  general  chairman  of  the 
two  towns,  Hamilton  and  Wenham. 

Public  Safety  Committee ,  combining  the  work  of  the 
two  towns,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Elbridge  An¬ 
derson  of  Wenham,  and  Mr.  Frank  Trussell  of  Hamilton 
as  treasurer.  This  committee  was  a  most  efficient  pro¬ 
moter  and  clearinghouse  for  the  many  war  activities  which 
were  undertaken.  By  this  most  effective  organization  the 
two  towns  did  a  great  job,  working  in  perfect  accord. 
Since  these  are  Wenham  notes,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  the  work  in  Wenham. 

The  Public  Safety  Committee  was  divided  into  many 
divisions,  under  different  leaders. 

Food  Production — Dr.  John  C.  Phillips. 

Food  Conservation — Jacob  Barnes,  County  Supervisor. 

Canning — Mrs.  Edward  B.  Cole. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  records  of  the  Wenham  and 
Hamilton  Public  Safety  Committee  are  not  available.  The 

1  Major  Julian  Dodge,  Capt.  William  McKay,  George  Norris, 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  Louis  Page,  John  Philbrick. 
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most  excellent  “Story  of  the  State  Committee  on  Public 
Safety”1  of  necessity  omits  those  local  plans  and  efforts  of 
interest  to  our  town,  including  the  intimate  details  of  in¬ 
terest  only  to  Wenharn  people.  We  recall  the  flocks  of 
sheep,  patriotically  purchased,  to  increase  the  supply  of 
wool.  This  was  a  disappointing  venture,  since  no  outlet 
was  found  for  the  clip,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  re¬ 
mained  a  liability  to  the  owners. 

The  Cannery,  at  Brookby  Farm,  with  its  morning  and 
afternoon  shifts,  preparing  and  canning  vegetables  raised 
by  the  Service  Unit  of  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club.  A 
motor  corps  collected  surplus  vegetables  and  the  products 
of  the  farmerettes,  who  did  all  the  work  exclusive  of 
ploughing  and  harrowing.  The  thousands  of  jars  canned 
by  this  volunteer  labor  were  distributed  to  hospitals  of 
service  to  this  community. 

Victory  Shop  was  opened  at  South  Hamilton  by  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association.  This  was  a  sort  of  clearing¬ 
house  for  housewives  for  instruction  and  conference  on  the 
use  of  substitutes  for  white  flour  and  sugar.  Here  also  a 
baby  clinic  was  held,  one  afternoon  a  week. 

Liberty  Bond  drives,  under  Public  Safety  committee, 
exceeded  by  far  the  quotas  assigned. 

Home  card  of  1917.  The  home  keepers  were  reached  by 
home  cards,  carrying  the  messages  of  how  and  what  to  do, 
to  the  individual.  Herbert  Hoover  stressed  “The  prob¬ 
lem  of  winning  the  war  rests  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  in  the  matter  of  food.” 

Womens  Council  of  National  Defense  was  active  in 
carrying  out  the  work  delegated  to  it.  There  was  little 
confusion  and  the  women  were  kept  informed  by  lectures 
and  demonstrations  and  the  home  cards. 

In  1918  the  town  appropriated  $875.00  as  a  War  fund. 
From  this  amount  $162.50  was  spent  for  shoes  for  the 
State  Guard,  $226.76  for  fertilizer,  and  $119.65  for  labor 
(ploughing  and  harrowing)  for  home  gardens. 

Red  Cross.  Surgical  dressings,  Mrs.  Alanson  Daniels; 
knitting,  Mrs.  Charles  Thorndike  Parker;  sewing  Mrs. 
Houston  Thomas. 

1  Story  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  by 
George  H.  Lyman.  J 
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Influenza  of  1918.  This  epidemic  had  its  start  in  the 
army,  where  it  attacked  the  most  young  and  vigorous. 
It  took  the  form  of  broncho-penumonia,  and  was  fatal  in 
a  few  days. 

Hospitals  and  nurses  were  inadequate  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  patients ;  a  volunteer  corps  in  Wenham  rallied 
with  clothing,  bedding  and  food.  Emergency  hospitals 
were  established  in  Ipswich  and  Gloucester. 

The  Wenham  and  Hamilton  Cannery  was  then  in  full 
operation  and  quickly  diverted  its  workers  to  soup-mak¬ 
ing.  This  soup  was  distributed  daily  by  truck,  as  long 
as  the  emergency  existed. 

Aftermath  of  World  War  I.  The  relief  when  the  war 
was  ended,  and  the  news  of  the  truce  announced,  let  down 
the  bars  of  convention  and  for  a  brief  half  hour,  the  con¬ 
ventional  citizens  of  Wenham  became  an  emotional  people, 
bells  were  rung  and  excited  groups  gathered  to  express  the 
joy  and  relief  of  the  end  of  this  war. 

The  slogan  of  amusement  for  all,  and  the  increase  in 
the  ownership  of  automobiles,  created  a  reaction  in  living 
conditions.  Wenham  seemed  to  become  a  lodging  house 
for  its  citizens,  rather  than  a  collection  of  homes  to  enjoy. 

The  gardens  so  painfully  cultivated  during  the  war  and 
the  canning  became  a  memory,  since  one  could  buy  vege¬ 
tables  cheaper  than  one  could  garden.  The  evasion  of  the 
Prohibition  law  created  another  problem.  In  addition  to 
these  factors  was  the  difficulty  of  readjustment  to  civil 
life  of  the  ex-service  men. 

The  Depression.  This  period  beginning  1929  created 
a  sobering  influence.  Unemployment  became  something 
more  than  a  local  problem.  The  Federal  government  gave 
each  town  a  chance  to  register  all  unemployed,  with  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their  training  and  ability  for  different 
lines  of  work.  Each  town  was  allowed  to  submit  projects 
of  civic  worth,  to  carry  out  which  the  town  would  pay  for 
materials  and  the  government  for  labor. 

Men  were  largely  employed  on  highway  construction, 
and  by  this  Work  Progress  Act,  called  WPA,  Larch  How 
was  widened  and  a  sharp  curve  removed.  Similar  work 
was  done  on  Grapevine  Road,  the  abuttors  giving  the  land 
for  this  so-called  improvement. 
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The  women  made  rugs,  one  in  particular  for  the  Town 
Hall  stage.  They  sewed  and  they  canned ;  those  of  clerical 
ability  copied  town  records,  carried  on  the  Vital  Statistics, 
1850-1900,  and  assisted  in  town  clerical  work.  Surplus 
commodities  were  each  week  brought  to  the  town  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  in  need. 

This  condition  of  unemployment  was  arrested  by  the 
beginning  of  the  second  World  War,  1941.  With  the  ex¬ 
panding  of  production,  the  pressure  for  labor,  it  became 
possible  to  liquidate  the  whole  WPA  administration  in 
Wenham  in  April,  1943. 

While  the  WPA  was  the  object  of  much  ridicule,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  waste,  its  ill-conceived  enter¬ 
prises,  leaning  on  shovels,  the  doing  of  more  or  less  futile 
projects  just  for  the  sake  of  doing  them,  it  was  a  remedy 
for  the  mass  unemployment.  At  the  peak  of  its  activity, 
Wenham  gave  employment  to  some  sixty  men  and  women. 

Memorial  of  World  War  I.  In  1920  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  desire  to  build  some  suitable  memorial  to  the  men  in 
service  during  the  war  just  completed. 

The  committee  appointed  reported  that  “a  memorial 
Town  Hall  was  the  most  fitting  memorial  which  could  be 
suggested,  as  the  town  would  soon  be  compelled  to  have  a 
Town  Hall  of  adequate  size  and  convenience,  on  account 
of  the  growth  of  its  activities/7  but  the  committee  believed 
that  the  work  should  not  be  undertaken  until  “the  country 
was  in  a  more  stable  condition.77 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed,  and  the  “inadequate77 
Town  Hall  is  still  waiting  to  be  replaced  or  added  to,  for 
proper  accommodations  for  library  and  town  activities. 

Since  the  memorial  felt  by  the  committee  to  be  most 
fitting  was  not  built,  the  town  honored  its  men  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  by  a  bronze  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  seventy-nine  men  who  were  in  service. 

World  War  II.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time,  May,  1943, 
to  make  any  review  of  the  effect  of  this  devastating  war 
upon  Wenham  life  and  its  people.  At  best  we  only  note 
the  part  Wenham  has  taken  in  carrying  on  the  Federal 
and  State  regulations.  As  to  what  changes  in  our  pattern 
of  life  this  war  is  making,  only  the  future  years  can 
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answer  how  superficial  or  how  permanent  are  the  changes 
we  are  experiencing  today. 

Unlike  World  War  I,  the  town  has  been  organized  as  a 
township  and  not  in  conjunction  with  our  neighbor,  Ham¬ 
ilton.  However,  various  sub-committees  of  the  two  towns 
are  cooperating  for  the  better  conduct  of  particular  acti¬ 
vities. 

Public  Safety  Committee.  The  State  Public  Safety 
Committee  turned  the  organization  of  the  town  to  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  Samuel  Conary,  chairman,  and 
Thomas  P.  Mandell  was  appointed  Wenham  chairman 
of  Civilian  Defense.  Hr.  Mandell  worked  most  dili¬ 
gently  in  organizing  a  rather  reluctant  township,  which 
before  Pearl  Harbor  was  not  aroused  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  Mr.  Mandell  (removing  from  town)  re¬ 
signed  in  1942,  and  Myron  Perkins  was  appointed  to  fill 
this  vacancy. 

The  important  divisions  of  the  Public  Safety  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  their  chairmen  are: 

Public  Safety  Committee — Chairman,  Myron  Perkins, 

Protective  Divisions,  with  named  chairmen:  Air-raid 
Wardens:  Delano  Kennard.  Hamilton  and  Wenham 
Medical  Division:  Dr.  John  Corcoran;  Deputy,  Miss 
Clementina  Haines.  Hamilton  and  Wenham  Ambulance 
and  First  Aid:  Rev.  Wm.  Stride.  Hamilton  and  Wen¬ 
ham  Canteen:  Mrs.  John  Uightingale. 

War  Service  Division — Women’s  Division:  Mrs.  John 
Amory.  Personal  contact  with  home  keepers  using  block 
system,  classes  in  nutrition  and  child  welfare. 

War  Bonds — Men’s  Division:  Charles  Bunt.  Women’s 
Division:  Mrs.  Fred  Ashworth. 

Food  for  Victory:  Philip  Horton  Smith. 

Under  these  various  chairmen  are  enrolled  men  and 
women  who  have  qualified  for  this  Civilian  Defense  work 
by  attending  classes,  practise  tests,  and  holding  them¬ 
selves  ready  for  emergency  work.  In  addition  to  the 
Public  Safety  Committees : 

Red  Cross  of  Hamilton  and  Wenham  —  Production, 
sewing  and  knitting:  Mrs.  Louis  Dodge.  Surgical  dress- 
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ings:  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott.  Home  Service:  Mrs.  Fred 
Ashworth. 

State  Guard.  This  was  formed  at  the  request  of  the 
State,  combining  the  towns  of  Hamilton  and  Wenham. 
It  was  organized  March  17,  1942,  as  the  58th  Company, 
of  Hamilton  and  Wenham,  with  sixty  men,  and  three  offi- 
ers :  Captain,  Harold  Daley ;  Lieutenant,  Thomas  J . 
Todd;  Lieutenant,  Henry  Phippen,  Jr. 

Each  town  appropriated  money  to  purchase  uniforms 
and  the  necessary  equipment  for  headquarters  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  House.  The  company  drills  weekly,  and  the  roll 
is  constantly  changing,  as  men  are  entering  the  service. 
Forty-five  men  already  have  left  the  company,  and  are 
in  service. 

Report  Center.  In  1942,  to  fall  in  line  with  other 
towns,  a  report  center  was  undertaken.  By  combining 
with  Hamilton  such  a  center  was  equipped  and  manned 
on  a  6-4  basis.  Wenham  appropriated  as  its  share,  $650. 

Rationing  Board  was  established  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment — Fred  T.  Vickers,  chairman;  Guy  Cole,  clerk. 
The  work  started  on  a  four-hour  basis,  and  has  increased 
to  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  The  work  includes  rationing 
of  gasoline,  tires,  and  rubber  goods,  and  food. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  began 
to  be  a  demand  for  better  accommodations  for  the  school 
at  the  Center,  and  that  meant  a  new  schoolhouse  adequate 
for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  building  must 
be  centrally  located,  with  sufficient  land  for  a  playground. 
The  question  of  location  aroused  much  controversy  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority,  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  town  selected  four  locations,  to  be  voted 
on  by  ballot:  The  Kavanaugh  site,  the  Perkins  site,  the 
old  parsonage,  and  Kimball  land  (corner  Main  and  Cherry 
streets).  Each  site  had  its  strong  adherents.  The  ballot 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Perkins  site  on  April  6,  1903. 
Here  the  school  building  was  erected,  and  completed  in 
1907. 

On  this  land  were  ample  playgrounds.  The  rather  bar¬ 
ren  appearance  was  softened  by  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  by  the  Village  Improvement  Society.  The  road¬ 
way  through  the  grounds  was  bordered  by  trees  through 
the  interest  of  Dr.  J ohn  Phillips. 

Teachers.  Throughout  the  last  half  century,  the  teach¬ 
ing  force  has  been  recruited  largely  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  from  graduates  of  State 
Teachers  Colleges. 

State  Paternalism.  The  state  continued  its  effort  to 
raise  the  standard  of  rural  schools  by  introducing  some 
of  the  new  subjects  and  opportunities  enjoyed  by  larger 
communities.  Some  of  these  efforts  were  not  popular  with 
Wenham  and  many  years  elapsed  between  the  time  the 
State  made  it  'permissible  for  towns  to  appropriate  money 
for  new  subjects  and  the  time  it  became  mandatory.  In 
the  interim,  private  efforts  supplied  this  need. 

Music  was  introduced  into  the  schools  through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Ivory  Quimby,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  before  the  town  and  securing  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,  which  was  quite  inadequate  for  supervision 
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in  four  districts  so  widely  scattered.  Mr.  Quimby  himself 
volunteered  to  undertake  this  work,  and  gave  his  services 
until  his  own  business  made  it  imperative  for  him  to  re¬ 
sign.  The  necessary  money  to  secure  a  teacher  was  then 
donated  by  private  subscription. 

The  schools  worked  hard  for  their  music.  When  Mrs. 
Grace  (Rogers)  Gould  was  teaching  at  the  Center,  the 
pupils  raised  money  to  hire  an  organ  by  selling  little 
aprons  and  holders  which  they  had  made. 

Manual  Training ,  Domestic  Science ,  Serving,  were  sub¬ 
jects  introduced  into  the  schools  by  the  Village  Improve¬ 
ment  Society.  When  the  subjects  had  proven  desirable, 
they  were  taken  over  by  the  School  Committee. 

Nature  Study  is  now  being  sponsored  by  the  Village 
Improvement  Society  and  the  Audubon  Society. 

Free  Textbooks.  In  1873  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  allowing  towns  who  accepted  the  act  to  furnish 
school  books  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  The  School  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  approve,  and  recommended  that  the  act 
should  not  be  adopted,  “f earing  the  scholars  would  take 
better  care  of  the  books,  if  they  belonged  to  themselves.” 
In  1884  the  town  was  required  to  supply  free  textbooks. 

Super  intendency  Union.  The  supervision  of  teachers 
had  been  a  responsibility  of  school  committees  up  to  the 
twentieth  century,  when  the  State,  by  offering  to  share  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  supervising  trained  person  to  improve  rural 
schools,  allowed  several  small  towns  to  unite  in  a  Union. 
In  1903  a  Union  was  established  by  which  Wenham  com¬ 
bined  with  Hamilton,  Ipswich,  Essex.  This  LTnion  has 
been  maintained  up  to  the  present  (1943),  the  combina¬ 
tion  varying,  as  Ipswich,  Essex  and  Hamilton  dropped  out 
at  various  times,  their  places  being  filled  by  Topsfield, 
Lynnfield  and  Middleton.  The  Union  at  present  con¬ 
sists  of  Wenham,  Topsfield,  Lynnfield;  Mr.  John  Whit¬ 
tier,  Superintendent. 

Consolidation  of  Schools.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  pupils  and  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  for  the  three 
district  schools,  the  better  opportunities  offered  at  the  Cen¬ 
ter  school,  aroused  a  movement  to  transport  these  district 
schools  to  the  Center.  This  was  steadfastly  resisted  by 
parents  in  those  districts  for  some  years.  Finally  an  ex- 
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periment  was  made  in  transporting  the  older  children  at 
the  Neck  by  a  horse-drawn  vehicle.  This  was  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  following  year,  to  demonstrate 
that  this  transportation  could  be  properly  done,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  (station  wagon)  and  driver  was  offered  the  school 
committee  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Cole,  and  as  it  was  shown 
that  proper  transportation  could  be  provided,  the  district 
schools  were  gradually  closed,  and  the  pupils  taken  to  the 
Center. 

Junior  High  School.  During  the  superintendency  of 
Mr.  Harvey  Williams,  the  burning  question  of  having  a 
Wenham  High  School  was  a  matter  of  yearly  debate  in 
town  meeting.  The  cost  of  sending  the  increasing  number 
of  pupils  to  Salem  and  Beverly  high  schools  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  motive  for  this  perennial  question.  Town  commit¬ 
tees  and  school  committees  reported  adversely.  The  ques¬ 
tion  finally  was  very  satisfactorily  decided,  when  the  school 
committee  added  a  ninth  grade  to  Wenham  schools,  thus 
cutting  down  by  a  year  the  high  school  period  out  of  town. 

Addition  to  Center  School  building.  This  addition  was 
made  necessary  in  1920  by  the  increased  enrollment  of  the 
Junior  High  School. 

Essex  Agricultural  School.  The  establishment  of  this 
school  permitted  each  town  in  Essex  County  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  training  in  modern  farm  methods.  This  was 
an  outlet  for  boys  and  girls  not  adapted  or  interested  in 
academic  work. 

Industrial  Schools.  In  1911  boys  and  girls  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  attending  any  of  the  industrial  schools 
of  Massachusetts  by  Act,  Section  7,  Chapter  471. 

The  town  today  (1943)  is  providing  school  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  less  number  than  a  hundred  or  so  years  ago, 
when  in  1859  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  were  enrolled, 
with  a  town  appropriation  of  $800. 

In  this  tercentenary  year,  we  find  there  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-four  pupils  enrolled  in  the  nine  grades 
taught  in  town.  In  the  high  schools  there  are  thirty-nine ; 
Beverly  Trade  School,  four;  Essex  Agricultural  School, 
three,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  who  are  receiving 
the  benefits  of  a  free  education.  In  addition  to  this  num¬ 
ber  there  are  forty-five  in  private  school  or  college.  Twelve 
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teachers  are  required  for  the  first  nine  grades;  this  num¬ 
ber  includes  four  part-time,  special  teachers  for  music, 
drawing,  conservation,  and  the  school  nurse.  The  cost  of 
conducting  the  schools  the  past  year  was  $28,415.56, 
against  which  amount  was  a  reimbursement  by  the  State  of 
$3665.55. 

The  disposal  of  the  District  School  buildings 
1911 — Old  schoolhouse,  next  the  Town  Hall,  was  leased 
for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Later  sold  and  used  as 
a  garage  by  Mr.  William  Trowt. 

1924 —  West  schoolhouse  was  moved  to  town  land,  at  rear 
of  the  Town  Hall  and  with  an  addition  became  a 
Town  Garage  at  cost  of  $1700. 

1925 —  East  schoolhouse  sold  to  Mrs.  Abby  Prince  for 
$500.  Unoccupied. 

1930 — Heck  schoolhouse  sold  to  the  Baptist  Society  for 
$1.00.  Resold  by  the  Society  to  Arthur  Leach  for 
$20.00.  He  moved  the  building  across  the  adjoining 
land  of  Mrs.  Charles  Leach,  where  it  was  remodelled 
into  an  attractive  dwelling  house. 


LIBRARY 


When  the  new  schoolhouse  was  completed,  the  large 
room  in  the  Town  Hall  occupied  by  the  grammar  school 
was  left  vacant.  This  room,  long  coveted  for  a  library, 
now  became  available.  At  the  town  meeting  March,  1907, 
a  general  remodeling  of  the  first  floor  of  the  town  room 
was  agreed  upon,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2500  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  appointed,  cleaned  and  painted  the  old 
school  room  and  installed  book  stacks  and  library  furni¬ 
ture  ready  to  receive  the  books. 

The  general  alterations  commenced  in  October  when  the 
library  was  closed,  and  the  books  removed  to  the  new  quar¬ 
ters.  All  that  winter  there  was  a  group  of  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  who  worked  with  a  cataloguer  supplied  by  the  State, 
preparatory  to  publishing  a  catalogue  of  the  library,  as 

well  as  making  a  card  catalogue. 

Established  in  these  new  quarters,  with  reading  room 
and  properly  arranged  book  stacks  accessible  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  library  became  of  greater  value  to  the  town  and 
the  trustees  continued  to  adopt  new  methods  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public. 

Neighborhood  Booh  Service  was  established  first  in  the 
East  school,  on  petition  of  Addison  Williams,  for  a  weekly 
distribution  of  books  through  an  agent  for  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  was  adopted  by  the  other  more  remote  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  town  at  a  nominal  cost  of  $10  yearly  for  each 
district.  The  boxes  in  which  the  books  were  packed  were 
made  by  the  manual  training  class  in  the  schools.  Miss 
Wilkins  was  in  charge  of  the  Heck  distribution,  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son  Williams  of  the  East  district  and  Mr.  George  Bowden 
of  the  West  district.  This  service  was  maintained  for 
some  years  and  greatly  increased  the  circulation  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  library  to  those  living  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 

town. 

Instruction  in  the  Use  of  the  Library.  A  new  field  of 
work  was  started  in  1915,  when  a  trained  instructor  was 
employed  to  teach  the  children  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  how  to  use  the  library,  and  do  their  own  li¬ 
brary  work.  This  correlation  of  school  and  library  work 
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was  a  great  stimulus,  and  greatly  increased  tlie  usefulness 
of  the  library. 

World  War  I  Service.  Wenham,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  trustees,  contributed  a  large  number  of  books  and  the 
sum  of  $90.27  to  provide  libraries  for  the  National  Guard 
camps. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Conant,  who  had  served  the  library 
as  librarian  for  thirty-seven  years,  died  in  1921.  The 
resolutions  of  the  trustees  at  that  time  testify  to  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  work,  quoting  in  part,  “the  passing  of  Mr. 
Conant  leaves  a  memory  of  fidelity,  interest  and  simpli¬ 
city  ;  and  the  library  has  lost  not  only  its  librarian,  but 
its  parent  and  conservator.  Mr.  Conant’s  love  for  books 
and  devotion  to  their  care  dominated  his  whole  life.  He 
had  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  books  most  worth 
while;  a  remarkable  memory  empowered  him  to  give  a 
most  unique  type  of  service  to  library  patrons.” 

Miss  Mary  Batch  elder,  after  a  course  in  library  train¬ 
ing,  became  the  successor  of  Mr.  Conant.  The  library  was 
then  in  very  good  condition,  both  in  the  condition  of  the 
books  and  its  classification  and  catalogue. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Batchelder  to  accept  a 
better  position,  there  followed  a  period  when  there  was  no 
permanent  trained  librarian  to  coordinate  the  work. 

Mrs.  Frank  Burton  in  1928  was  chosen  to  take  charge 
of  the  library.  She  brought  to  the  position  the  experience 
of  a  successful  teacher  and  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
all  specialized  library  conferences  to  fit  her  for  specialized 
library  technique.  With  the  assistance  of  the  State  in 
supplying  a  trained  worker,  in  a  few  months  the  library 
again  became  systemized  and  an  increasingly  pleasant 
room  to  visit.  The  disorder,  which  from  time  to  time  had 
been  a  library  problem,  was  corrected. 

Story  telling ,  which  was  conducted  for  some  time  by 
Helen  (Aylward)  Page,  was  of  necessity  confined  to  the 
nearby  children  and  so  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  children  living  at  a  distance  to  enjoy  this  privilege, 
the  story  hour  was  transferred  to  the  school  and  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  library  service. 

Inter-Library  Loan.  The  resources  of  the  library  have 
been  enlarged  for  several  years  by  the  benefit  of  the  inter- 
library  loan  system.  This  service  enables  people  working 
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on  a  special  subject  to  obtain  additional  material  to  belp 
them  in  their  work  by  drawing  from  the  resources  of  the 
large  libraries. 

Circulation.  The  average  circulation  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  approximately  12,000.  A  lack  in  increase 
in  the  circulation  is  due  to  two  factors:  the  giving  up  of 
the  district  distribution  and  the  increase  of  books  in  the 
school  library.  During  this  year  (1943)  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  call  from  the  families  of  people  in  the  armed 
forces  who  are  eager  to  read  books  about  the  countries 
where  our  troops  are  serving. 

Wenham  Library  Service  has,  throughout  its  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  sixty  years,  been  a  story  of  devoted  volunteer  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Boards  of  Trustees  have  often  been  working 
boards,  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  library  by  their  con¬ 
tributions  of  thought  and  work  and  material. 

Funds.  The  library  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  three 
trust  funds. 

Edwin  Dodge  Hawlcins  (1841-1897),  eldest  son  of 
Benj.  F.  and  Eliza  A.  (Dodge)  Hawkins,  was  born  in 
Wenham  (according  to  his  statement  in  the  brick  house 
on  the  corner  of  Larch  and  County  Beads).  He  attended 
the  public  schools  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoe  maker. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  living  in 
Tamworth,  H.  H.,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  3rd  FT.  H.  Vol¬ 
unteers.  An  invalid  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  al¬ 
ways  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  town, 
and  beside  the  bequest  to  the  Public  Library,  he  be¬ 
queathed  a  similar  amount  to  the  Congregational  Sunday 
School  for  its  library. 

Mary  Woodbury  Neilson  Fund.  This  fund  of  $3000 
was  a  bequest  from  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Woodbury,  the 
hymn  writer,  who  formerly  lived  in  the  Tirrell  house 
(site  of  present  Philip  Horton  Smith  house).  After  mov¬ 
ing  from  Wenham,  l\Irs.  ISTeilson  continued  her  interest  in 
the  town,  sending  each  year  a  fine  selection  of  contempo¬ 
rary  non-fiction  books,  and  at  her  death  she  provided  for 
this  fund  with  which  to  purchase  yearly  non-fiction  books. 

Judson  Dodge  Fund.  By  the  will  of  Elmer  Dodge  of 
Danvers,  this  fund  was  left  in  memory  of  his  father,  Jud¬ 
son  Dodge,  who  was  the  son  of  Adoniram  Dodge,  in  whose 
shop  was  kept  the  first  District  Library. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


There  is  no  record  that  Wenham  had  a  bucket  brigade, 
characteristic  of  the  larger  towns,  neither  have  any  leather 
buckets,  used  by  those  brigades,  been  found  in  the  town. 

In  1821  the  town  ordered  the  Selectmen  to  procure  six 
ladders  and  three  fire-hooks.  It  may  have  been  at  this 
time  that  the  houses  for  these  ladders  were  built.  Lad¬ 
der  houses  were  in  the  three  districts  of  the  town  for 
many  years  and  were  taken  down  in  1924. 

The  first  fire  company  was  organized  in  1835;  an  en¬ 
gine  was  purchased  by  subscription,  costing  $200.  This 
engine  was  very  small,  and  was  filled  by  hand.  The  town 
voted  to  build  an  engine  house.  This  first  company  was 
kept  together  for  a  few  years  only,  and  then  disbanded, 
and  sold  the  engine. 

Another  company  was  organized  in  1849  and  a  new 
engine  “Enon”1  was  purchased  by  the  town  for  $900. 
This  engine  was  built  by  E.  Leslie  of  ETewburyport,  and 
for  it  the  town  built  another  engine  house.  This  com¬ 
pany  consisted  of  forty-eight  members,  and  Wenham 
people  showed  their  appreciation  for  this  effort  to  give 
fire  protection  by  staging  a  gay  holiday  at  the  Lake.  At 
this  time  the  company  was  presented  with  a  silver  trum¬ 
pet  and  the  ladies  of  the  town  presented  a  banner.2 

In  1887  another  company  was  formed,  this  time  of 
forty  members,  with  Otis  Brewer  as  forman.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  made  an 
honorable  record  in  service  to  the  town  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  names  of  Ivory  Quimby,  Erank 
Tarr,  Horace  Kilham  and  the  present  chief,  Frank  Sar¬ 
gent,  are  recalled  as  enthusiastic  members  of  the  company. 

In  1918  the  town  realized  the  necessity  of  more  mod- 

1  Enon  is  now  permanently  housed  in  the  “Barn”  on  the 
Historical  grounds. 

2  This  banner  is  preserved  and  shown  in  the  “Barn.” 

3  Material  for  early  history  of  Fire  Department,  from  Secy, 
book.— W.  H.  Col.,  Vol.  33,  34. 
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ern  equipment  as  the  valuation  of  the  town  increased,  and 
purchased  a  Ford  triple  combination  for  $2700.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  additional  equipment  has  been  purchased, 
giving  adequate  machinery  to  fight  fires.  To  supplement 
the  lack  of  water,  twenty-seven  cisterns  have  been  built 
in  different  sections  of  the  town.  The  average  number  of 
calls  for  the  department  yearly  is  sixty,  largely  grass 
fires.4 

4  Listing  of  important  fires  in  town. — W.  H.  Col.,  Vol.  21. 


POSTAL  SERVICE 


It  is  difficult  today  to  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  postal  service  was  carried  on  before  1840.  Postage 
was  seldom  prepaid;  the  usual  rule  was  to  send  “Collect 
on  delivery.7’  This  entailed  much  work  done  by  the  post- 
office  for  no  remuneration,  as  many  letters  were  refused 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  postage  due.  Stamps 
were  not  used  by  the  government  until  1847. 

Local  stamps,  “Private  Dispatch  Post,77  had  a  limited 
use  in  1842,  and  “Postmasters  Provisional77  for  con¬ 
venience. 

These  notes  on  the  Wenham  Postoffice  are  from  the 
Wellington  Poole  Collection: 

History  of  the  Wenham  Post  Office 
Established  in  1809 

The  names  of  the  Post  Masters,  with  the  date  of  ap¬ 
pointment,  was  obtained  from  A.  E.  Stevenson,  First 
Assistant  Post  Master  General,  under  date  of  January 
11th,  1887,  in  answer  to  a  letter  by  Wellington  Poole 
addressed  to  the  Post  Master  General,  asking  for  the 
information.  The  location  of  the  early  offices  was  added 
by  Mr.  Poole. 

Post  Masters. 

Thomas  Barnes,  appointed  April  21st,  1809.  Office  in 
the  old  tavern,  corner  Main  and  Arbor  Streets. 

Hzzial  Dodge,  July  6th,  1812.  Lived  in  the  old  tav¬ 
ern,  but  don’t  know  where  he  kept  the  Post  Office. 

John  T.  Dodge,  March  20th,  1818.  At  the  old  tavern. 

Ezra  Lummus,  August  19,  1830.  At  Lummus  Tavern, 
i.e.  the  brick  house,  corner  Main  Street  and  Larch  Row. 

Adoniram  J.  Dodge,  March  24th,  1837.  Office  kept 
at  his  wheelwright  shop  which  stood  near  the  western  end 
of  the  house  on  Main  Street,  recently  occupied  by  the 
late  James  H.  Perkins.  The  post  office  (box)  may  be 
seen  at  the  Barn. 

John  A.  Putnam,  June  25th,  1846. 
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Benjamin  C.  Putnam,  Aug.  3rd,  1857.  At  Putnam’s 
store,  site  of  the  Tea  House  property. 

Nathaniel  S.  Gould,  April  25th,  1862.  At  Gould’s 
store,  formerly  the  Putnam  store. 

Elisha  P.  'Chapman,  June  2nd,  1866.  At  Gould’s 
store,  kept  by  E.  P.  Chapman  and  Co.  (formerly  Put¬ 
nam’s). 

William  W.  Fowler,  January  16th,  1867.  At  Gould’s 
store,  kept  by  W.  W.  Fowler  (formerly  the  Putnam 
store) 

Henry  Hobbs,  Sept.  19th,  1870.  At  his  harness  shop 
(next  to  the  Congregational  church)  for  about  six  months, 
then  at  the  Union  store.  John  W.  Curtis,  Asst.  Post 
Master 

John  W.  Curtis,  Sept.  25th,  1878.  At  The  Wenham 
Co-operative  Union  Store  (built  1870). 

Andrew  D.  Trowt,  Nov.  5,  1880.  At  A.  I).  &  W.  F. 
Trowt’s  store  (formerly  the  Union  store). 

Kate  M.  Kavanagh,  Dec.  23,  1885.  At  the  house  on 
Arbor  Street,  built  by  Benj.  C.  Putnam,  for  one  month, 
then  at  Procter  K.  Brown’s  shop  on  Main  Street. 

Fred  P.  Stanton,  Nov.  26,  1886.  At  A.  D.  &  W.  F. 
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Andrew  D.  Trowt,  April  7,  1897.  At  A.  D.  &  W.  F. 
Trowt’s  store. 

William  P.  Porter,  Sept.  10,  1912,  at  his  own  store  on 
Main  Street  (formerly  F.  P.  Stanton’s  and  W.  H. 
Flynn’s.)1 

Frank  J.  Lucey  at  Wm.  Porter’s  store  until  the  fire. 
May  1,  1937,  adjoining  building  renovated  for  post  office. 

Note  :  The  old  Tavern  house  mentioned  above  was 
torn  down  in  May,  1854  (Moses  E.  Clarks  dairy).  The 
Putnam  store  was  built  in  1845  or  46  and  the  Post  Office 
was  kept  in  this  building  until  it  was  burnt  on  Monday 
morning,  May  23,  1870,  together  with  the  barn  and  con¬ 
necting  shed  belonging  to  the  store,  and  a  small  dwelling 
house,  large  barn  and  other  out  buildings  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  D.  John  Porter.  The  fire  was  discovered 
about  half-past  one  o’clock  A.  M.  (W.  Poole’s  notes.) 


THE  CHURCH 


For  the  first  two  centuries,  the  history  of  the  town  em¬ 
braced  the  history  of  the  church.  The  town  and  church 
body  combined  in  choosing  the  pastor,  and  the  town  appro¬ 
priated  money  for  his  salary,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  meet¬ 
ing-house. 

Ueither  the  town  or  the  church  records  give  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  reason  that  brought  to  an  end  this  close  asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  town  made  no  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  pastor,  or  care  of  the  meeting-house. 
In  this  same  year,  1833,  the  church  society  starts  a  new 
book,  which  begins,  “The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Parish.7’  This  seems  to  indicate  this  is  the  time  of  sepa¬ 
ration. 

About  this  period  there  was  a  great  revival  of  religion. 
Was  this  change  brought  about  because  of  divisions  among 
the  Protestant  people,  based  upon  slight  differences  in 
theological  interpretations?  Was  it  because  of  the  found¬ 
ing1  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  the  Heck,  two  years  before 
(1831)  ?  Did  this  new  church  indicate  that  there  were 
people  in  the  town  of  varying  shades  of  belief  who  were 
no  longer  interested  in  keeping  a  particular  sect  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  town? 

During  the  last  hundred  years  since  the  separation  of 
church  and  town,  the  church  affiliations  of  Wenham 
people  have  been  varied. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Wenham  churches,  there  have 
been  established  at  South  Hamilton,  three  denominations 
which  have  the  support  of  some  Wenham  people.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  have  their  church  interests  in  Beverly,  Salem 
and  Danvers. 

Of  the  two  churches  in  the  town,  the  Parish  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  the  original  church,  founded  in  1644, 
has  a  supporting  membership  of  one  hundred  fifty-two. 
Rev.  Frederick  Vaill,  pastor. 

1  “Rise  of  Little  Jacob,”  1831-1931,  by  Louis  Dodge. 
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The  Baptist  church,  1831-1943,  has  a  supporting  mem¬ 
bership  of  sixty-two.  Mr.  Herbert  Leazer  has  been  the 
non-resident  preacher  for  sixteen  years. 

Reviewing  the  story  of  these  two  churches,  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  valiant  service  of  the  women1  in  main¬ 
taining  the  church  organizations.  To  them  has  fallen 
the  duty,  and  they  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
the  upkeep  of  the  church  property.  They  have  built, 
equipped  and  remodelled  vestries,  they  have  built  and 
provided  improvements  for  pastors’  houses,  paid  debts, 
and  have  ever  been  the  court  of  last  appeal.  This  has  all 
been  accomplished  by  self-sacrifice  and  ingenious  ways  of 
devising  methods  of  making  IT  OHGY. 

Union  Church  (Methodist).  As  the  community  at 
South  Hamilton  commenced  to  grow,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Miss  Abby  Pingree  of  Wenham  be¬ 
came  concerned  by  the  lack  of  religious  services. 

She  helped  establish  a  Sunday  School  for  the  children, 
held  in  private  homes.  This  effort  grew  into  group  meet¬ 
ings  for  adults  and  finally  in  forming  the  Peoples  Union 
Society  in  1891,  and  the  Peoples  Union  Church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  ini 89 6,  which  combined  four  denominations.  Later, 
in  1920,  the  church  was  accepted  in  the  Methodist  Con¬ 
ference,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present.  The  Society 
has  a  sturdy  church  building  and  a  supporting  member¬ 
ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Christ  Church  (Episcopal).  With  a  supporting  mem¬ 
bership  of  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Organized  as  a  Mis¬ 
sion  in  1912,  meetings  were  held  at  Smith  Hall  and  the 
Chase  building,  until  in  1915  a  portable  building  was 
secured.  In  1921  the  Bishop  approved  the  change  from 
a  Mission  to  a  Parish.  The  new  church  was  built  in 
1927.  The  present  rector,  Rev.  W.  F.  A.  Stride,  has  been 
with  the  Parish  for  twenty-four  years. 

St.  Paul’s  Church  (Catholic).  First  started  as  a  Mis¬ 
sion  from  Ipswich  in  1905,  services  held  in  Smith  Hall. 
In  1912  the  present  church  building  was  erected.  The 
present  supporting  membership  is  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred.  This  number  includes  children,  who  are  always 

contributors,  though  in  small  amounts. 

1  W.  H.  Ms.  Col.,  Vol.  21,  “The  Ladies  So.  of  Baptist  Church” 
— Ruth  Prince. 


SPORTS 


In  the  twentieth  century  the  sports  in  Wenham  have 
been  more  confined  to  group  play.  These  are  days  of 
organized  and  supervised  sports,  replacing  the  initiative 
and  ingenuity  of  the  young  who  want  fun.  Formerly,  the 
boys  found  a  swimming  hole,  and  taught  themselves  to 
swim,  made  their  ice-boats,  and  raced  them  on  Pleasant 
Pond.  Boys  and  girls  of  whatever  station  in  life  had 
duties,  chores,  and  their  leisure  time  was  not  idle  time. 
Today  group  play  leaves  many  idle  hours,  which  civic- 
minded  people  are  ever  trying  to  arrange  to  have  filled. 

Tennis.  Two  hard-surfaced  courts  have  been  built  and 
are  supported  by  the  Village  Improvement  Society:  Mrs. 
Frederic  Ayer,  chairman.  These  courts  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  young  to  learn  tennis  under  a  trained  in¬ 
structor,  and  to  the  older  people  the  opportunity  to  play 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  In  addition  to  these 
courts  there  are  seven  on  private  estates. 

Bowling.  The  bowling  alleys  at  the  Community  House 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Mandell  offer,  during  the  winter  season,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  round  of  sport  for  many  groups  of  players. 

Golf.  Wenham  has  two  golf  courses,  one  a  private 
course,  started  by  Wenham  people  in  1900.  As  Beverly 
membership  increased,  the  Wenham  Golf  course,  as  it  was 
called,  was  taken  over  by  a  Club,  formed  of  mainly  Bev¬ 
erly  people. 

The  other  golf  course,  the  “Lakeview  Golf  Club,”  ad¬ 
joins  the  Wenham  course,  and  is  on  land  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Wentworth  and  conducted  by  her.  This  is  a  public  course, 
over  which  fifteen  thousand  people  played  the  past  year. 
This  course  is  free  to  men  in  the  service. 
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As  the  nineteenth  century  merged  into  the  complex 
twentieth  century  and  transportation  became  increasingly 
easy,  we  find  the  Wenham  community  breaking  up  into 
organizations  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  groups  of 
people. 

Wenham  Village  Improvement  Society.  This  tercen¬ 
tenary  year  of  the  town  is  also  marking  the  half  century 
of  the  Village  Improvement  Society.  A  half  century  is  a 
noble  span  of  years  for  the  life  of  a  volunteer  civic  organ¬ 
ization  now  numbering  two  hundred  and  six.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  groups,  called  Village  Improvement  Soci¬ 
eties,  spread  like  an  epidemic  all  over  the  country  during 
the  80?s  and  90’s.  Wenham  was  in  the  van  of  this  move¬ 
ment  when  it  was  organized  by  Miss  Adeline  Wilkins, 
April,  1893.  This  civic  organization  seemed  to  fill  a 
need,  as  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  women  joined, 
not  previously  identified  with  church  or  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  first  work  undertaken  was  very  modest,  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  burdocks  along  the  County  Road,  followed 
by  cleaning  up,  grading  and  planting  the  untidy  bits  of 
ground  forming  the  intersections  of  the  streets.  These 
“triangles”  as  they  were  called  added  much  to  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  town,  and  were  cared  for  by  the  Soci- 
ty  for  twenty-five  years.  The  coming  of  the  automobile 
created  new  problems.  The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
so  obstructed  the  view  that  they  were  cut  down  and  from 
this  time  the  “triangles”  in  their  chastened  condition 
were  cared  for  by  the  town.  Subsequent  projects  under¬ 
taken  were  street  lights,  signboards,  browntail  and  gypsy 
moth  work,  summer  sewing  schools,  and  manual  training 
and  sewing  in  the  schools.  Funds  to  carry  on  this  work 
were  raised  by  fairs,  garden  parties,  flower  shows,  and 
similar  devises.  When  finally  the  budget  called  for  $1500 
yearly,  it  was  evident  some  more  permanent  method  must 
be  found. 
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Tea  Houses  were  just  beginning  to  be  talked  about,  and 
this  seemed  the  answer.  Mrs.  Thomas  Pingree  had  be¬ 
come  president  and  sponsored  the  undertaking.  Miss 
Helen  Burnham  became  chairman  of  the  Tea  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cole  of  the  Woman’s  Exchange, 
to  open  an  opportunity  of  home  employment  for  Wenham 
women. 

The  expectation  was  that  passing  automobiles  would 
hail  with  delight  the  sight  of  a  tea-room,  but  it  did  not 
work  that  wray.  The  tourist  of  those  days,  once  he  got 
started,  kept  moving,  satisfied  by  the  feeling  of  getting 
on.  The  customers  were  friends  from  nearby  towns. 

The  former  harness  shop  of  Henry  Hobbs,  next  the 
church,  was  converted  into  an  attractive  tea-room,  but 
with  the  gradual  increase  in  customers,  the  necessity  of 
larger  quarters  became  apparent.  The  land  of  the  Tilton 
place  was  purchased  and  when  paid  for,  a  commodious 
house  was  planned,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Tea  House. 

Volunteers.  Through  all  these  years  of  increasing  busi- 
nss,  which  has  necessitated  various  additions  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  house,  a  staunch  group  of  volunteers  has  given  of  their 
time  and  interest  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Community  Work  was  made  possible  from  the  income 
of  this  enterprise.  A  community  house  is  maintained  in 
winter,  a  skating  rink  and  two  tennis  courts  have  been 
built,  a  summer  playground  is  maintained,  in  addition  to 
many  minor  contributions  to  the  community  welfare,  thus 
fulfilling  the  charter  “to  make  the  town  a  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  live.”  The  third  president  of  the  Society, 
Miss  Helen  Burnham,  has  for  thirty-five  years  given  of 
her  best  in  carrying  the  Society  through  the  problems  and 
anxieties  of  these  years  of  growth.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Mitchell, 
who  has  conducted  the  Exchange  for  the  last  ten  years 
with  such  rare  taste  and  ability,  reports  some  surprising 
figures  at  this  anniversary  period.  The  Exchange  has 
paid  to  Wenham  people  $15,182  for  home  work  and  for 
employment  during  the  past  year. 

Hamilton  and  WenJiam  Grange.  An  aftermath  of  the 
Civil  War  was  the  founding  of  the  “Patrons  of  Industry” 
to  better  the  conditions  of  agriculture.  The  branches  of 
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this  organization  are  called  granges,  and  represented  in 
Wenham  by  the  Hamilton  and  Wenham  Grange,  being  a 
unit  of  Chebacco  Pomona.  This  local  grange  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  thirty  and  at  the  present  time  is  largely 
of  a  social  nature,  with  instructive  programs  for  monthly 
meetings. 

Girl  Scouts  were  formally  organized  in  1916,  though 
a  skeleton  troop  was  conducted  by  Miss  Mabel  Welch  be¬ 
fore  this.  There  are  now  approximately  thirty  members. 
A  troop  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Theo¬ 
dore  Hollander,  sponsors  the  program  of  the  troop  under 
the  national  organization. 

Boy  Scouts,  organized  in  1912  through  the  interest  of 
the  pastor,  Hev.  Fred  Cutler,  and  has  continued  an  active 
organization  in  proportion  as  active  leaders  are  available 
to  carry  on  the  national  program. 

Wenham  Historical  Association,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Improvement  Society,  has  the  responsibility  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  records  of  the  present  and  the  past.  It  has 
purchased  and  preserved  the  Claflin-Richards  house,  print¬ 
ed  four  volumes  of  Town  Records — 1642-1787,  maintains 
the  house  and  valuable  collections,  which  include  the  Doll 
Museum.  It  has  built  a  barn  in  which  is  incorporated 
timbers  of  the  old  church  on  Tarr’s  Hill  and  timbers  of 
other  seventeenth  century  buildings. 

This  barn  houses  tools  and  relics  of  the  past,  and  serves 
as  a  meeting  place  for  town  organizations. 

Mapleville  Chapel  Association,  Inc.  This  Association 
was  started  in  the  West  District  of  the  town  to  make  reli¬ 
gious  services  more  easily  available  to  the  people  in  that 
district.  At  first  there  was  a  Sunday  School  in  the  school- 
house.  Then,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Morgan, 
a  fund  was  raised  by  subscription  to  purchase  land  and 
materials  for  a  building.  The  labor  in  building  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  neighbors,  and  the  chapel  was  dedicated 
Dec.  4,  1889.  Mr.  Alden  White,  a  native  of  West  Wen¬ 
ham,  gave  the  pulpit  and  three  pulpit  chairs  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Alden  White  (formerly  lived  in  house  now 
occupied  by  Roscoe  Batchelder). 

The  preaching  was  by  theological  students,  and  later  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Gorham,  after  he  finished  his  long  pastorate 
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at  the  Baptist  Church.  Finally  it  became  impossible  to 
support  even  the  visiting  pastors,  because  of  the  many  old 
farms  which  had  been  sold  and  combined  into  large  es¬ 
tates,  and  the  newcomers  had  other  church  affiliations. 
From  this  time,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Association  has  been  a  neighborhood  social 
organization.  It  is  now  closed  for  the  duration,  and  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  at  private  homes  at  rare  intervals. 

Norman  Prince  Post.  This  Post  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  was  formed  in  Wenham  in  1919.  The  name  selected 
was  in  honor  of  Lieut.  Norman  Prince,  the  only  Wenham 
man  to  be  killed  in  World  War  I.  Lieut.  Norman  Prince 
served  in  the  Lafayette  Escadrille.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  active  members,  and  though  a  small  Post,  is  a  very 
active  one.  It  sponsors  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Legion  Auxiliary.  Wenham  unit  consists  of  thirty- 
three  members — President,  Mrs.  A.  Wesley  Dodge.  This 
unit  is  working  with  the  Norman  Prince  Post  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  in  carrying  out  the  peace¬ 
time  program  to  which  the  Post  is  dedicated.  The  special 
work  of  this  Wenham  unit  is  rehabilitation  work  at  the 
Danvers  Hospital,  by  bringing  cheer  to  ex-service  men  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 


METAL  WEATHERVANE  FROM  OLD  CHURCH  (2nd)  ON  TARR'S  HILL 
Historical  Collection  at  the  Barn,  Wenham 


CORNER  OF  THE  BARN,  WENHAM  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Ogee  braces  from  the  Second  Meeting-house  suggest  the  same  builder 

as  of  the  Claflin-Richards  House 


SOCIAL  CENTERS 


With  the  increasing  number  of  organizations  in  town, 
there  has  become  a  demand  for  more  social  centers. 

Town  Hall.  This  is  the  only  building  for  large  assem¬ 
blies  and  for  the  town  meetings.  With  the  granting  of 
suffrage  to  women,  the  expanding  of  the  Library,  the  ex¬ 
panding  work  of  the  Selectmen,  and  town  employees,  the 
Town  Hall,  which  has  served  the  town  for  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury,  is  becoming  inadequate  for  the  population  of  today. 

Church  Vestries.  The  Congregational  and  Baptist  so¬ 
cieties  maintain  small  buildings  for  their  social  needs. 
Each  of  these  buildings  is  used  for  the  various  church 
organizations,  and  smaller  groups  like  the  Scouts,  who 
have  no  building  of  their  own. 

Community  House.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Mandell  of  Hamilton,  a  very  beautiful 
building  was  erected  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
citizens  of  both  towns.  This  building  was  erected  at 
South  Hamilton  as  a  memorial  to  their  son  Samuel,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  first  World  War.  This  building  has  a 
commodious  hall  with  smaller  rooms  for  small  groups, 
and  bowling  alleys. 

Wenham  Legion  Headquarters.  This  small  building  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Legion  and  adapted  to  their  meet¬ 
ings  only. 

Engine  House.  By  vote  of  the  town  in  1943,  the  en¬ 
gine  house  is  being  enlarged  and  has  a  room  above  the 
engine  house  for  the  firemen,  as  they  choose  to  come  to¬ 
gether  socially.  It  is  heated  by  the  town. 

Tea  House.  During  the  winter,  this  building  is  avail¬ 
able  for  groups  of  a  hundred  or  less,  and  for  committee 
meetings  of  the  many  organizations  in  town. 

Barn  on  the  Historical  Grounds.  This  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  to  groups  of  seventy  or  less.  It  has  a  small  kitchen 

and  equipment. 
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SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  LIFE  OF  THE  TOWN 


Town  officials  and  leaders.  Wenham  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  the  unselfish  devotion  of  so  many  of  its 
townspeople,  in  the  conduct  of  the  towm,  like  Wellington 
Poole,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  town,  in  many 
capacities,  in  addition  to  the  long  years  of  service  as  Town 
Clerk  —  Porter  Perkins,  Selectman,  followed  by  Arthur 
D.  Prince,  each  of  whom  gave  intelligent  interest  and  wise 
counsel  over  a  long  period  of  years — and  Herbert  Porter, 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  town  interests  in  various  posi¬ 
tions  —  through  the  alert  and  discriminating  efforts  of 
Lester  Libby  in  conducting  real  estate  transactions,  the 
town  continues  to  be  a  desirable  residential  community. 

Effect  of  Transportation.  As  the  ownership  of  cars  in¬ 
creased  this  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  Wen- 
ham  lost  its  feeling  of  isolation ;  neighbors  and  business 
centers  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  became  a  part  of 
everyday  living. 

In  1942  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  private 
car  was  suddenly  displaced  by  the  necessity  of  tire  and 
gas  rationing. 

As  1943  has  progressed  the  private  car  and  bus  have 
been  further  curtailed,  with  the  increasing  needs  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Bicycles  have  been  resorted  to  by  those  able  to  ride 
them,  occasional  horses  appear,  and  neighbors  are  combin¬ 
ing  for  necessary  errands. 

This  increasing  lack  of  transportation  will  have  as  defi¬ 
nite  an  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  people  in  Wenham  as 
abundant  transportation  facilities  changed  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
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WEHHAM  IH  1943 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  A  HEW  CEHTURY 


The  physical  characteristics  of  the  town  have  changed, 
though  its  shape  and  boundaries  remain  the  same  as  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  town  has  suffered  much  from  encroachments  of  the 
Salem  Water  Board,  not  only  by  losing  acreage,  but  by 
the  limitation  of  growth  in  the  Heck  district,  much  poten¬ 
tial  value  is  lost. 

This  part  of  the  town  was  the  hardest  hit  by  the  Act 
in  1893,  which  took  Longham  Basin  for  the  Salem  and 
Beverly  water  supply.1  Hot  only  is  Wenham  poorer  by 
the  140  acres  taken,  but  in  reality  800  acres  poorer,  since 
the  Act  prevents  the  building  upon  any  of  the  water 
courses.  A  further  effort  to  increase  the  water  supply 
and  keep  water  pure,  resulted  in  the  taking  of  more  land, 
Acts  1913,  Chap.  700,  making  a  total  of  448  acres. 

When  the  plan  was  conceived  of  driving  wells  through 
all  this  section,  there  was  much  opposition.  There  were 
public  hearings,2  when  the  town  was  represented  by  coun¬ 
sel,  Elbridge  R.  Anderson  of  Wenham;  the  plan  was  de¬ 
feated. 

The  Meadows  have  entirely  changed  in  character.  The 
coarse  meadow  grass  has  been  replaced  by  pickerel  grass 
and  other  weeds.  This  change  is  due  partly  to  the  dam, 
and  flooding,  which  made  the  meadows  wetter,  and  partly 
because  the  Miles  river  is  no  longer  annually  cleaned. 
Formerly  the  Miles  River  Corporation  undertook  this 
task.  The  river  was  cleared  of  lily  roots  and  weeds  by  a 
couple  of  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  triangular  iron  sort  of 
plough.  For  this  service  owners  were  assessed  $.20  an 
acre. 

Wenham  Pond  has  changed.  Dr.  John  Phillips,  ever 
a  loyal  Wenham  citizen,  has  said  of  it,3  aWe  never  again 

1  Acts  1893,  Chap.  352,  364. 

2  W.  Town  Keport,  1914. 

3  “Wenham  Great  Pond,”  John  C.  Phillips,  p.  10. 
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will  see  Wenham  Pond,  as  God  made  it.  They  have 
pumped  half  the  putrefaction  of  the  Ipswich  river  into  a 
spring  fed  pond,  essence  of  dead  dogs,  pigs,  cats  and  hens 
(we  canoeists  have  seen  them  all).  Water  Boards  come 
and  go,  politicians  cannot  agree  .  .  .  and  each  autumn 
we  Wenhamites  must  be  content  with  smelly  mud  flats. ” 

Highways.  There  are  twenty  miles  of  roads  in  Wen¬ 
ham.  It  would  be  difficult  in  these  twenty  miles  of 
roads  to  find  a  mile  stretch  of  straight  road.  Our  wind¬ 
ing  roads,  with  the  everchanging  vistas,  have  been  a  joy 
of  Wenham  during  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  and  still 
are,  when  they  can  be  safely  retained.  Each  year  as 
motor  traffic  asks  for  straighter  roads,  dangerous  curves 
are  eliminated,  and  thus  with  increasing  motor  traffic, 
Wenham  loses  its  prized  kaleidoscopic  views,  and  one  of 
its  assets. 

Further  reduction  of  taxable  acreage.  In  addition  to 
the  land  taken  by  the  Salem-Water  Board,  considerable 
acreage  has  been  absorbed  by  other  agencies.  Wenham 
just  missed  becoming  an  educational  center,  when  repeat¬ 
ed  efforts  were  made  to  establish  an  academy  here.  This 
was  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Today  it  might  almost 
be  said  it  was  becoming  a  philanthropic,  humanitarian 
and  civic  center. 

The  Iron  Rail  Vacation  House ,  Inc.,  established  as  a 
vacation  house  for  working  girls  on  one  hundred  acres  of 
the  former  farm  of  Bichard  Dodge,  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  under  a  trust  established  by  Miss  Helen 
E  rick. 

Hemlock  Island ,  sixteen  acres  in  Wenham  swamp,  pre¬ 
serving  a  stand  of  pine  and  hemlock  given  to  the  Trustees 
of  Public  Reservations  by  Dr.  John  C.  Phillips. 

Camp  Site ,  eight  acres  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Salem  Council. 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals ,  a  small 
house  lot. 

Wenham  Village  Improvement  Society ,  Inc.,  five  acres 
occupied  by  playgrounds  and  the  Historical  Association. 

Churches,  schoolhouses,  and  town  buildings  reduce  also 
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taxable  acreage.  The  tax  paid  by  the  Salem  Water  Board 
for  the  448  acres  owned  by  them  is  not  commensurate  with 
present  values,  based  as  it  is  on  the  low  valuation  as 
agreed  upon  when  the  land  was  taken.  Acts  1893,  Chap. 
352,  Acts  1913,  Chap.  700. 

That  the  tax  rate  which  in  1902-3  was  only  $6.00  has 
not  increased  to  more  than  $17.80  is  due  to  two  factors: 
first,  the  very  rapid  increase  in  valuation  by  the  building 
of  large  estates,  which  increase  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  the  increased  cost  of  conducting  the  town. 

Population.  The  slight  increase  in  population  during 
the  last  fifty  years  is  due  to  the  coming  of  new  residents, 
rather  than  to  the  general  ratio  of  increase,  which  is 
maintained  between  births  and  deaths.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  many  leaders  in  town  politics  and  civic  life  who 
were  descendants  of  former  leaders  are  leaving  no  descend¬ 
ants  to  carry  on  their  traditions. 

The  civic  spirit  of  newcomers  who  have  become  a  part 
of  Wenham  promises  well  for  the  future  of  our  town.  To 
them  will  fall  the  duty  of  conducting,  with  a  broad  vision, 
the  affairs  of  this  three-hundred-year-old  town,  yet  keep¬ 
ing  a  just  sense  of  values. 

Land,  and  soil  values.  From  the  land  standpoint,  we 
stand  at  the  moment  on  the  threshold  of  either  a  revival 
of  our  cottage  gardens  and  land  production,  or  of  losing 
the  productivity  of  the  land  which  we  have  cherised. 
The  initiative  of  the  individual  with  small  acreage  may 
retain  the  home  garden  and  home  subsistence.  A  feeling 
of  responsibility  toward  the  land  may  induce  owners  of 
large  estates  to  restore  its  fertility.  This  latter  is  purely 
altruistic,  for  there  is  little  incentive  to  grow  without  a 
profitable  market. 

The  future  of  the  soil  and  land  of  Wenham  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  coming  generation,  as  they  take  up  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  fourth  century — of  Wenham’s  struggle  with 
the  land. 

Our  town  was  founded  with  an  acreage  of  some  5000 
acres.  Farming  of  the  tillable  land  was  a  test  of  endur¬ 
ance,  hard  work  and  patience.  Farming  the  4000  acres 
remaining  is,  in  this  twentieth  century,  dependent  upon 
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capital,  machinery,  and  all  that  goes  with  mechanized  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  lush  meadows  and  heavily  wooded  acres  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  gone.  Our  land-hungry  pioneers 
had  a  look  to  the  future  in  their  regulations  to  preserve 
the  timber,  the  herbage  of  the  meadows,  and  good  pastur¬ 
age.  Their  descendants  of  succeeding  centuries  have  been 
opportunists,  overlooking  land  values  in  terms  of  produc¬ 
tivity.  They  have  created  a  residential  town,  a  place  to 
establish  a  home,  to  which  to  return  after  the  day’s  work 
is  over,  a  place  to  bring  up  their  children,  a  town  of 
homes.  In  every  one  of  these  homes,  there  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  be  alert — to  keep  the  town  clean — to  give  the 
best  educational  facilities  in  our  public  schools — to  have 
standards — and  live  to  those  standards. 
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